





TUESDAY: AT CLEARING HOUSE 


FRIDAY: CALIFORNIA EARTHQUAKE 
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When NEWS Goes 
Down the Street... 


WHEN NEWS goes down the 
street it flashes varied messages 
to those along the way... 


Here, in the big house on the 

hill the first news wanted is the 

last word of the stock market . . . or, the 
details of yesterday’s smart wedding. 


Across the street, the story of the Inter- 
national Debts Conference has prior 
claim, while down the line, young eyes 
look eagerly for the score of last night’s 
game. 


What’s news on the Rialto is of small 
concern for the executive scanning 
freight-car loadings. And here and there, 
the tabloids have created a news world of 
their own in which the readers of the 
more conservative press are hopelessly 
lost. 


In the nature of its varied appeals, in 
far-flung coverage, the news of 1933 is a 
sprawling, almost overwhelming thing, as 
bafflingly complex as the civilization it 
mirrors. Today it is a costly, time-taking 
task, beyond the means and facilities of 
most men and women, to dig out of the 
imponderable mass of news the precise 
mental fuel you want and need. 


News-magazines to help with this dig- 
ging have arrived definitely in the public 
consciousness. They meet a human need. 
They are serving and serving well, but no 
one of them can stake out monopoly 


claims on the common property of news. 


News-WEEK is the name of the new- 
comer among these magazines. 


In entering this field it is the purpose 
of the makers of the magazine to provide 
their readers with something far more 
than a mere summation of the happen- 
ings of seven days. Editors of News- 
WEEK have no interest in furnishing men- 
tal pap, however appetizingly it may be 
seasoned, to those intellectually inert, or 
indolently indifferent to the swift tempo 
of these times. News-WEexK is for alert 
Americans, with the liveliest awareness 
of their environs—men and women who 
are weaving active patterns in the fasci- 
nating fabric of today. 


Here is no thing of scissors and paste, 
but rather a living interpretation of all 
that is significant in the current scene. 
News-WEEK offers as varied a reading 
program as the news it covers; but, be- 
cause its makers have the opportunity to 
sift the significant from the trivial, or to 
emphasize the significant triviality, it is 
alwaye a well-rounded, mentally stimu- 
lating program. In its pages it is possible 
to give backgrounds to the personalities 
and events that merely flit across the col- 
umns of the daily papers, to project more 
fully important trends so as to give a 
continuity impossible where everything 
must be shown in the shortest space of 
time without regard to values. 


NEWS-WEEK 


World News Briefly Told for Rapid Reading 
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TRIPEE: LIFE 





HREE PEOPLE were rolled into one to 
make Mrs. William Keene Thompson, of 
Brookline, Mass. 

One of these is Eleanor Thompson, born a 
Beardsley and bred at Dana Hall. A good 
sport, romantic, young and adventurous. She 
just won’t grow up—that’s one reason why 
her friends cherish her. 

Another is the wife of Bill Thompson, Tech 
graduate in the class of ’17, and the mother of 
his son, Bill junior. A smart housekeeper and 
a thoughtful mother. 

Still another is Eve, herself. Her life is spent 
in front of the mirror, in the smart shops, and 
at her hairdresser’s. People who. know only 
this side of Mrs. Thompson might think her 
vain. Not so. For this Mrs. Thompson is 
uppermost only a third of the time. 

Three people. Three separate, distinct in- 
dividuals rolled into one, and never two of 
them dominant at the same time. 

That’s Mrs. Thompson. And that’s every 
married woman in the land. Every woman 
has three basic interests, each distinct from 
the other. These basic interests are Romance, 
Her Home, Herself. 

Alone among women’s magazines, the new 
McCall’s now recognizes this fact, and the 
necessity for meeting it in an orderly and 
logical w ay. That is why McCall’s, in a 
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brilliant new make-up, now arranges its con- 


tents according to these three main interests 
of a woman’s life. 

The new McCall’s is in reality three maga- 
zines in one. To meet woman’s need for recre- 
ation and romance, McCall’s has given her 
first a magazine of Fiction and News. Then 


comes a second four-color cover to mark the 
beginning of a magazine which meets her 
domestic moods and intensifies them — 
McCall’s Homemaking. Then, to satisfy her 
interest in her personal appearance, behind 












its own four-color cover comes McCall’s Style 
and Beauty. All three, bound together as a 
unit, make up the new McCall’s. 

And what about Advertising? The new 
McCall’s now offers to all advertisers the op- 
portunity of a similarly appropriate arrange- 
ment, one which is to the mutual advantage 
of its readers and its sponsors. True to the 
principle of “related selling” so effectively 
used by modern department stores, like 
things are grouped with like. There need be 
no fear of saying the right thing to the right 
woman at the wrong time. 

Radical? Only in the sense that it has never 
been done before. But you may be sure that 
we did not remake McCall’s this way before 
we knew from experience that only such a 
magazine of triple aspect could bring the 
greatest help to the triple lives that modern 
women lead. And after the first new issue 
went on sale, an unprecedented increase in 
letters from the women on McCall Street told 
us how right we were. McCall’s Magazine, 
230 Park Avenue, New York City. 


The New 
M°CALLS 
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LETTERS 


FILLS A VOID 

I have just completed a thorough reading of News- 
Week, and I am left with the definite impression 
that it neatly fills a void previously existing in the 
periodical field. The news is complete, well written 
and very readable. I like the front page innova- 
tion and the ample illustrations particularly. 

J. Paut Hoac 





Boston, Mass. 


ALSO WORTHY 
I would like to compliment you on the really un- 
usual treatment of your front cover. The rest of the 
book is also worthy of commendation. 
Ossporne B. Bonp 
New York City 


ALL PRAISE 


I like it! The pictures, the format, the text! 
SELLS STITES 


Cincinnati, O. 


APPROVES OF DRAWING 

Your novel piterepeemmaatinn of “‘speed’”’ in your 
issue of Mar. 4 was interesting and educational. Give 
us more of them. 


Billings, Mont. 


ENLIGHTENING 

I like News-Weex because it gives the “news be- 
hind the news,” which is often more culightentne 
than the bare recital of superficial facts in daily 


r. 
—s Gro. E. Trask 
San Diego, Cal. 


RESPECTFUL TREATMENT 
Your respectful treatment of the subjects of your 
articles appeals to me. I like to draw my own con- 
clusions about personalities in the news without hav- 
ing to accept the other fellow’s viewpoint. You have 
so far let me do just that and I hope you keep it up. 
ArTHUR HUTCHINSON 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Frank R. STILEs 


PARTICULAR MENTION 
I just want to tell you how much I have enjoyed 
the second and third numbers of the News-WEEKk. 
like its style and particularly want to mention the 
article on the attempted assassination of Roosevelt, in 
showing what led Zangara to his act. 
PRUDENCE SHERWIN 


Cleveland, O. 


EASILY DIGESTED 

News-WEExK abundantly justifies every expectation! 
It’s full of good red meat, served in easily digested 
portions. Your whole first issue went down without a 
gulp or a gargle. 


New York City 


MAKE-UP PRAISED 

This initial number is very interesting in make-up 
and editorial contents and has some distinct advan- 
tages as compared with other publications with which 
it might possibly be compared. 


Nat C. WitpMAN 


C. J. Turner 
Chicago, Ill. 


COVER TO COVER 

The first issue of your new publication, News- 
Week, has been received by the writer, and I am 
delighted with it. I have read it from cover to cover 
literally, ads included. If you can keep up the pace 
that you have started in this first copy, I am sure 
that there is a great future ahead. 

R. W. CanrrieLp 
Chicago, Ill. 


LONG-FELT WANT 
Permit me to congratulate you upon your entry into 
the great journalistic field of the greatest cosmopoli- 








NEWS-WEEK 





tan city in the world and td wish you all success. 
News-WEEK will undoubtedly fill a long-felt want as 
an illustrated week category of current events 
ed in an interesting and intelligent way, cov- 
ering events in all walks of life. 
Lucy Corron THomas 


New York City. 


"KILLING 
THE KILLER" 


—one of the greatest nature 
pictures ever produced. A fa- 
mous jungle film showing a 
fight between a cobra and a 
mongoose, now available for 
home use. Full 400 ft. length, 
16 m.m. rental $2.00. 





HOME FILM LIBRARIES, Inc. 
500 Fifth Ave. New York City 














THE SOCIAL EMBASSY OF TWO CONTINENTS 





AT THE AMBASSADOR 
NEW YORK 


Convenient location, unexcelled 
cuisine and a continental atmos- 
phere combine to make “The 
Social Embassy of Two Conti- 
nents” interesting and pleasant 
for a night, a week-end or longer. 


Single Rooms from $5 Double from $7 
Suites from $10 


RESTAURANT PRICES READJUSTED 


Continental and Club Breakfasts 
Luncheon $1.50 Dinner De Luxe $2 
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HOTEL 


AMBASSADOR 


Park Avenue at 5lst Street, New York 
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THE COVER 


SUNDAY: Mitsuru Toyama, 77-year-old 
leader of Japan’s Reactionaries and Jingoists, 
addresses a mass meeting of 10,000 in Tokig 
as his faction gains increasing power in the 
government. (Keystone.) 

MONDAY: Women employed in Berlin fac. 
tories are required to attend lectures on the 
use of gas masks, conditions being what they 
are in Germany. (Wide World). 

TUESDAY: Mortimer N. Buckner, president 
of The New York Clearing House Association, 
is interviewed by reporters on the restoration of 

confidence. (See page 3.) (Keystone,) 

WEDNESDAY: Prince August Wilhelm, son 
of the ex-Kaiser, campaigns for the Hitl 
and soon sees the old Imperial Flag fiying, 
(See page 16.) (International.) 

THURSDAY: Ed Wynn, comedian, who 
he is ready to start a new radio broadcasting 
chain, also maintains and wears a pair of 
costly shoes. He bought them 26 years ago in 
Pittsburgh for $3.50 and has spent $1,400 re- 
pairing them since then, at the rate of about 
$1 a week, (Acme.) 

FRIDAY: .The Jefferson Junior High School 
at Long Beach, Cal., as it collapsed in the 
earthquake. (See page 7.) (Wide World 
Telephoto.) 

SATURDAY: The U.S.S. Macon, sister ship of 
the Akron, is christened in her eight-acre dock 
at Akron, Ohio, by Mrs. William A. Moffett, 
wife of the navy aeronautics chief. (Acme.) 


INDEX Page 


The Front Page: 
Prompt Action Relieves Tension 3 
New Gold Rush To Banks. . 5 
Home News: 
Death Follows Earthquake . . 7 
Democrats Take Up Reins. . Il 
Swanson Would Bolster Navy . 12 
Foreign News: 
Rift Widens In Conference. . 15 
Hitler’s Bright Sun. . . . . 16 
Chinese Cling To Wall... . . 17 


Headliners: 
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Walker Sued By Wife. . . . 26 

Governor Rolph Efficient. . . 20 
Sport: 

"Quake Upsets Major Leaguers . 22 

Ping Pong Tires Champion. . 22 
Science: 

Gold Production Climbs . . . 24 
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Business: 

Banks To Divorce Affiliates. . 25 
Entertainment: 
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JULIAN L. WATKINS, 

T Circulation Mgr.,News-Weex, Inc., 
Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 

New York City. 


Enter my subscription to News-WeeEk for one year (52 
issues) and send me a bill for $4. 
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Write History 





To Close Institutions And 
Conserve Their Resources 






Seven breath-taking days of swift- 
moving events completely changed the 
American banking situation. 

Monday, Mar. 6, found every bank 
in the Nation closed by Presidential 
proclamation. Monday, Mar. 13, found 
banks reopening again. In the interval 
the President, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Congress, bankers, and many 
officials of the past administration 
worked feverishly to devise legislation 
to meet the emergency. 

Closely following President Roose- 
velt’s proclamation closing bank doors 
nation-wide nearly two weeks ago 
came his order for the new Congress 
to convene in special session on four 
days’ notice. Senators and Represen- 
tatives not already there during the 
rush of preparation poured into Wash- 
ington. 


Acted 


The two Houses convened impa- 
tiently and then, on the same day, Mar. 
9, hurriedly passed a law which gave 
the President dictatorial powers un- 
known in time of peace. 

Anticipating this action, government 
officials had new currency shipped to 
banks throughout the Nation by the 
time that Treasury experts had deter- 
mined on the sequence of reopenings. 
On Monday, at the first opportunity 
granted by Federal and State orders, 
some three hundred and fifty financial 
institutions in New York, Chicago, and 
the ten other Federal Reserve cities 
were ushering in good-natured, josh- 
ing depositors, ready to do business at 
receiving tellers’ windows. 


Opened 


On Tuesday, other banks opened in 
the two hundred fifty cities in which 
clearing houses operated. On succeed- 
ing days, following the stagger plan 
Promulgated by the Treasury, smaller 





































Seven Eventful Days 


In 
The Banking Crisis 


Roosevelt Lines Up Congress 


Puts Peace-Time Precedent Aside 





Prompt Action Relieves Financial Tension 


KEYSTONE 


Clerks Arrive at White House With Banking Bill Passed at 7:46 P.M. 


banks opened their doors under the 
aegis of the Federal and State author- 
ities. 

Terms for reopening, in brief, con- 
sisted in satisfying these governmental 
banking arbiters as to complete sound- 
ness. Upon this fundamental base 
were predicated the licenses then is- 
sued to qualifying member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System and to 
non-member State banks, savings 
banks, and other financial houses. 

In a radio speech on Sunday night, 
as the moratorium came to an end, the 
President went out of his way to stress 
the fact that banks should not be 
judged by their time of opening. Due 
to the tremendous task involved in ex- 
amining the assets of thousands of in- 
stitutions, he explained, the opening 
of many sound banks might be de- 
layed. 


Sound 


“Remember,” he cautioned, “that no 
sound bank is a dollar worse off than 
it was when it closed its doors last 
Monday evening . . . I do not promise 
you that every bank will be reopened 
or that individual losses will not be 
suffered, but there will be no losses 
that possibly could be avoided ... We 
shall be engaged not merely in reop- 
ening sound banks but in the creation 
of more sound banks through reorgan- 
ization.” 

The chief points of the new banking 
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legislation passed last week by Con- 
gress are these: 

1. All previous proclamations and 
action of the President and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury are approved and 
confirmed. The President is given 
war-time authority over gold move- 
ments and foreign exchange, and re- 
strictive power over member banks of 
the Wederal Reserve System. 

Provisions against hoarding passed 
in 1917 are re-enacted, with a maxi- 
mum penalty of a fine of $10,000 and 
ten years’ imprisonment. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is empowered to 
call in gold and gold certificates from 
anybody in the Country. 


Protection 


2. The appointment of “conserva- 
tors” for the protection of the assets 
of national banks is authorized, when- 
ever necessary, and reorganization and 
operating rules are set up. 

3. To provide new capital, new pre- 
ferred stock issues of banks are au- 
thorized, to which the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation may subscribe un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

4. The issuance of Federal Reserve 
bank notes “redeemable in lawful 
money of the United States” is au- 
thorized. The notes are to be secured 
by government bonds, land notes, 
drafts, bills of exchange and bankers’ 
acceptances. They may be issued up 
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to 100% of the value of government 
bonds and 90% of the value of the 
other pledged assets. 


Loans 


Member banks are allowed easier 
access to the Federal Reserve banks 
by means of the ability to rediscount 
ordinarily non-eligible paper. The 
Federal Reserve banks are authorized 
to make direct loans, secured by gov- 
ernment bonds and for periods not ex- 
ceeding 90 days, to individuals, part- 
nerships and corporations. 

Thus the new administration met 
what an excited Washington newspaper 
correspondent called, “the greatest 
crisis the Nation has faced since the 
fall of Fort Sumter.” 

In this swift-changing drama the 
following played prominent parts :— 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: 

With but four to five hours sleep a 
night, the President sat in on one con- 
ference after another, showing una- 
bated good humor and a grasp of the 
complexities of banking problems that 
amazed Congressmen, financial experts 
and ‘hard-driven newspapermen. 


Unruffled 


At the end of what Washington 
newspapermen agreed. was the most 
strenuous week in their experience, 
exceeding in excitement even the 
crowded hours in April 1917 when we 
went to war, Franklin D. Roosevelt 


poser smiled blandly from behind the 
elbow of his chief and said: “I am 
very happy.” 

CARTER GLASS: 

The Senator from Virginia is 75 
years old. Throughout the week he 
was. called upon to bring up from the 
wells of his experience in drafting fi- 
nancial legislation just the words with 
which to frame the new banking 
measures. At one time he turned on 
those who hurled questions at him on 
the Senate floor where he used all his 
eloquence for the passage of the bank- 
ing measures and said: “I have not 
slept an hour since night before last. 
Now to be pestered with attempts to 
pin-prick a great measure like this is 
not at all agreeable.” ‘ 
OGDEN MILLS: 

No campaigner for Hoover was more 
vitriolic in his attacks upon the Dem- 
ocratic platform than the former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Nor was any- 
one in Washington last week readier 
with proffers of aid to the Roosevelt 
forces than Ogden Mills. 

He prepared drafts of banking leg- 
islation, and gave freely of his exten- 
sive knowledge of the Nation’s financial 
situation. 

GEORGE L. HARRISON: 

Summoned to Washington by Senator 
Glass, Mr. Harrison, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
showed encyclopaedic knowledge of 
banking practice. Time and again he 














ACME 


President Roosevelt Signs Banking Bill at 8:37 P.M., Mar. 9 


emerged as unruffied and affable as 
when he rode down Pennsylvania 
Avenue on inauguration day into the 
terrific responsibilities ahead. 
WILLIAM H. WOODIN: 

The new Secretary of the Treasury 
took up the stress and strains of his 
duties with a genuine gusto that soon 
gained for him the sobriquet of “Hap- 
py” Woodin. While some of the lead- 
ing bankers of the Country were sim- 
ply babbling from sheer exhaustion, 
the former car manufacturer and com- 





was called upon to give an opinion upon 
some highly technical point. No matter 
what the hour Mr. Harrison was on 
hand with the expert opinion which he 
has acquired as head of the bank which 
is the chief fiscal agent for the govern- 
ment. 

EUGENE MEYER: 

Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, Mr. Meyer went from one late- 
sitting conference to another, keeping 
a close watch upon the hourly devel- 
opments of the tense situation. It was 
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through the Reserve banks in the sys. 
tem of which he is head that the vagt 
distribution of new currency was ef. 
fected. 

HOMER 8S. CUMMINGS: 

This fast-thinking Connecticut law. 
yer, gone to the Cabinet through a ya. 
cancy caused by the death of Thomas 
J. Walsh, stood ready at any time of 
the night or day to pass on the legaj 
phases of the new legislation. 
WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENTS: 

Groggy from lack of sleep, with ney 

stories breaking under their tired nogeg 
every hour or so, reporters for the wire 
services and the papers back home kept 
an anxious Nation in closest touch with 
every development in the quickly shift- 
ing scenes. 
@ Out of the smoke-hung conference 
rooms emerged a concrete plan for end- 
ing the financial crisis. On Wednesday 
night of last week it had approached 
the point where it could be set down in 
legislation. 


Balked 


President Roosevelt sent for leaders 
of both parties in both Houses. He 
wanted no political bickerings. Care- 
fully he outlined the main points of the 
measures he was to propose to the Con- 
gress on the day following. Some of 
his hearers balked at some of the pro- 
visions. But there was acceptance dic- 
tated by the shadow of a crisis that 
hung over the group. 


Midnight 


When the Congressmen had gone 
away, shortly after midnight, ready to 
line up their forces for swift action, 
the President and his advisers shook off 
the fatigue of the long hours of discus- 
sion and sat down to polish off the 
wording of the measure. 

In the dawn, reporters stopped Wil- 
liam H. Woodin as he was leaving the 
White House. 

“We are newspapermen, Mr. Secre- 
tary, is the bill finished?” 

“Yes, it’s finished,” said the man who 
is fast becoming a favorite of the cor- 
respondents, “both bills are finished 
You know my name is Bill and I’m fin- 
ished too.” 

Crowds jammed into the galleries of 
the House long before noon of Thurs 
day when the special session of Con- 
gress was to convene. Through them 
came the slim, self-contained figure of 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. She took 
a seat in the President’s gallery of the 
House, removed her tight-fitting toque, 
took out a half-finished sweater from 
her handbag and knitted on it as calmly 
as though she were on the porch of her 
Hyde Park home. 

For three long hours while William 
T. Rainey of Illinois was elected 
Speaker and the House organized it 
self, the gallery shifted uneasily await 
ing the appearance of the messenger 
from the White House carrying the 
President’s momentous words. 

Then, shortly after 3 o'clock, the 
clerk read the message. 
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WIDE WORLD 


“Our first step is to reopen all sound 
banks. 

“IT cannot too strongly urge upon the 
Congress the clear necessity for im- 
mediate action. 

“In the short space of five days it is 
impossible for us to formulate com- 
pleted measures to prevent the recur- 
rence of the evils of the past. This does 
not and should not, however, justify 
any delay in accomplishing this first 
step.” 


Recommendations 


As ears were cupped and heads bent 
towards the clerk, there came the rec- 
ommendation for the opening of banks 
as rapidly as possible and for the dis- 
tribution of new currency. 

First to take the floor when the mes- 
sage was read was Representative 
Bertrand H. Snell, Republican floor 
leader. What would the Republicans 
do? 

“The House is burning down,” said 
Mr. Snell, “and the President of the 
United States says this is the way to 
put out the fire. I do not know that I 
am in favor of all the details carried 
out in this bill, but whether I am or 
not, I am going to give the President 
of the United States today his way. 
He is the man responsible and we must 
at this time follow his lead.” 

The House rose to that. 


Vote 


“Read the bill. Read the bill!” From 
all parts of the House came this shout. 
So short had been the time between the 
final decision on the details of the 
measure and its presentation to the 
House that the bill had not been 
printed. So keen was the House to 
pass it, that the members were impa- 
tient during the 40 minutes of debate 
that followed and cries of “vote, vote!” 
drowned. out the oratory. At 4:03 
P. m. without a single dissenting vote 
the House passed the bill and sent it 
Posthaste over to the Senate. 

‘There, following the reading of the 
bill, Straightway arose Senator Huey 


WIDE WORLD 


William H. Woodin, Musician, Traveler and Busy Secretary of the Treasury 


Long of Louisiana, to take up the de- 
fense of “The State banks at the forks 
of the creeks of this Country.” These, 
he pointed out were omitted in the 
President’s measure and he moved an 
amendment to allow these banks to 
join the Federal Reserve at the discre- 
tion of the President, but irrespective 
of the requirements of the Federal Re- 
serve Act. 

Senator Glass, glaring at his foe of 
last Winter’s filibuster, gave the Sen- 
ate a lesson in elements of banking. 

The amendment was defeated. But 
not until sparks of honest hate had 
leapt between the Virginian and his 
arm-waving opponent. 


States 


“The Senator has misstated. the 
facts,” shouted Senator Long after the 
elderly sponsor of the Federal Reserve 
Act had explained that State banks 
are under the jurisdiction of the sep- 
arate States and therefore do not come 
under the provisions of the President’s 
measure. 

“The Senator has his record quite 
straight,” snapped Senator Glass, his 
gorge rising, “and the Senator does not 
relish having the Senator from Louisi- 
ana say that he has misrepresented 
anything.” 

Senator Long talked of the rights of 
‘little banks.” 

“Little banks!” exclaimed Senator 
Glass, his words coming in a crescendo 
of indignation, “little corner grocery- 
men who run banks, who get together 
$10,000 or $15,000 as it may be and 
then invite the deposits of their com- 
munity, and at the very first gust of 
disaster topple over and ruin their de- 
positors!” 

“Little banks!” he repeated, “what 
we need in this country are real banks 
and real bankers. If a struggling 
young man wants to get a place here 
in Washington as a stenographer or 
typist, he has to have a civil service 
examination; and yet we have people 
all over the Country from one end to 
the other calling themselves bankers 
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and all they know is how to shave notes 
at an excessive rate of interest. . . The 
Senator from Louisiana has such ig- 
norance of the whole problem that he 
wants the President of the United 
States to take 14,000 State banks into 
the Federal Reserve System without 
knowing a thing about them.” 


Support 


Again cries of “vote!” again a rush 
to back the President. Seventy-three 
Senators for the bill, seven against, 
fifteen not voting, and one vacancy. 

On the way out of the Senate cham- 
ber, Senators Long and Glass came to- 
gether. For a moment it looked as 
though blows might be exchanged. 
Friends of the two hustled them apart. 

At 8:37 p. m. in the Oval Room on 
the second floor of the White House, 
President Roosevelt signed the bill, 
the first of his administration, to the 
accompaniment of cameramen’s flashes 
and the admonition of his wife: 
“Franklin smooth your hair down.” 





HOARDING: Roosevelt Order 
Starts Gold Rush to Banks 


Into the vaults of the twelve Fed- 
eral Reserve banks a steady stream of 
gold has been flowing for more than 
a week. Much of it came in boxes 
from the system’s member banks 
which, under a Treasury ruling, were 
required to deposit their holdings with 
the Federal Reserve. The rest poured 
in from hoarders, in bags, in paper- 
rolls, in single coins. 

“It is my belief,” remarked President 
Roosevelt to his national radio audience 
on Sunday, “that hoarding has become 
a very unfashionable pastime.” 

It was a new lesson in mass psy- 
chology. Day after day, in growing 
numbers, men and women formed long 
lines before bank windows, in their rush 
to escape the stigma and the threatened 
penalties for holding gold. Banks 
added extra guards and extra tellers, 
opened their doors early and kept them 
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open late. By Saturday, last week, a 
veritable stampede had developed to 
get rid of gold. 

By foot and motor the depositors 
came, with brief-cases, satchels, paper 
parcels, little bundles and bulging 
pockets. Some had only $5 gold pieces, 
saved from Christmas. Others lugged 
boxes of “double eagles” totaling sev- 
eral thousand dollars. All filled out 
deposit slips, watched tellers check off 
their names, and hurried out again. 
Many asked questions, protested they 
were not hoarders, transacted their 
business speedily, took currency for 
their gold deposits, and left with evi- 
dent relief. — 


Patriot 


“T am married,” cried one man in 
New York, who declared that he was 
a patriot returning gold for his coun- 
try’s good, “and I wouldn’t want the 
shame of hoarding to rest upon my 
children.” 

Locksmiths in the Nation did a rush- 
ing business, to their surprise and grat- 
ification. They picked locks of dusty 
wall safes with forgotten combinations, 
of cobwebbed trunks and tin boxes for 
which there were no keys. They called 
in detectives for some of the larger 
jobs, to have protection on their unac- 
customed tasks. 

In Union City, N. J., a confectioner, 
a garbage-man and two detectives 
searched through a wagon load of trash 
and finally recovered the merchant’s 
cardboard box of gold pieces which he 
had carelessly left on top of his gar- 
bage can. 

In Wilmington, Del., Irenee Dupont 
deposited an “accumulation of directors 
fees paid me during the last twenty 
years” because his wife, to whom he 
had given them “in accordance with 
custom,” felt that it was “her duty to 
get them into the government’s gold 
reserve.” 


Drama 


The spectacle of citizens who had 
once rushed to get gold out of banks 
and who now were even more anxiously 
returning it, provided one of the be- 
wildering incidents in the spectacular 
banking drama. The motivating cause 
for the sudden reversal was fear of 
penalty for holding gold. 

The threat of such a penalty was im- 
plicit in the provisions of the “trading 
with the enemy act” which President 
Roosevelt revived as part of his procla- 
mation on the banking situation. Con- 
gress on Thursday of last week enacted 
these provisions with amendments into 
law. In brief, they placed upon gold 
hoarders a fine of $10,000 or ten years 
in prison or both. 


Names 


Anticipating the passage of this leg- 
islation, the Federal Reserve Board or- 
dered its banks, and through them all 
members of the system, to forward to 
Washington the names of all persons 
who had withdrawn gold since Feb. 1 






and who had not redeposited it before 
Mar. 13. The order was later extended 
to include withdrawals during the past 
two years. 

Since World War days, the banks 
have recorded names and addresses of 
those withdrawing gold. No precau- 
tions have been taken against fictitious 
entries on the cards which must be 
signed, but officials have relied on the 
honesty of the individual applicants. 

Just what use would be made of the 
names tabulated by the Reserve Board 
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was not specified in the original order. 
Nor did the New York Stock Exchange 
disclose the reason for requesting its 
members to prepare lists of all who had 
drawn balances in the form of gold 
since Jan. 1. The fact that the infor- 
mation was compiled, however, would 
assist in any action against hoarders 
which the government might take. 

Comment was made early this week 
that most of the holders of large 
amounts of gold had not yet deposited 
it. Pending further regulations by the 
Treasury and a definition of “hoarding”’ 
under the terms of the emergency 
banking legislation, many are keeping 
their gold, it was claimed, on the ground 
that they simply exercised their rights 
to convert currency into gold, accord- 
ing to legal standards. Some of this 
gold they have held for a year or more, 
long before the new legislation penal- 
izing hoarding was enacted. 

Whatever may be the technical ques- 
tions of personal privileges involved, 
the fact remains that the government 
has used unprecedented means to re- 
gain the $571,000,000 in gold “in circu- 
lation” on Feb. 28. The Federal Re- 
serve has extended its deposit date for 
the “hoarder list” to March 17th. The 
Nation, which now contains more than 
one-third of the world’s $12,000,000,000 
monetary gold supply, is treated to the 
paradox of watching its government 
use compulsion to force its citizens to 
return their holdings. 
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HOLIDAY NOTES: 
Penny Beats Dad’s Check 


Out of the jumble and confusion of 
last week’s moratorium many incidents 
revealed the character of a country 
gone bankless. The runs upon libraries 
throughout the land bore witness to the 
search for panic precedent. Meanwhile 
American citizens made precedent 
themselves, each adding chapters, hy. 
morous and tragic, to the unwritten 
history of the Panic of ’33. 
e@In Elgin, Ill, the 11,357 pennies 
which young David Welling had saveg 
toward prospective college expenses 
were turned to good use by business 
men caught short of change. They 
swarmed about the Welling home, of- 
fering currency of larger denomina- 
tions in exchange for his $113.57 in 
neat rolls of coins, and the pennies 
helped to keep customers of filling sta- 
tions and shops at least as satisfied as 
11,357 pennies could. 

e In Charlotte, N. C., three travelling 
salesmen were stranded without money 
and unable to cash checks. One, at his 
wit’s end, went to a bus station and 
asked whether the company carried ¢, 
O. D. packages. When the answer was 
in the affirmative, he summoned his 
companions, and together they shipped 
themselves as parcels. The bill was paid 
by the hotel at their destination, Fay- 
etteville. 

eIn Jersey City, N. J., Harry ¢ 
Steneck and his brother George were 
to be tried for twenty alleged violations 
of the State’s banking laws. Judge 
Daniel T. O’Regan postponed the trial 
indefinitely, holding that it was unfair 
to take such action during the banking 
crisis. 

@In Milwaukee, Wis., Mrs. Anna Weis 
walked out of a downtown building 
with $1,500 in bills sewed inside her 
dress. A stitch broke, and the bills 
scattered at her every motion. The 
police arrived providentially and 
stopped a run on the lady. 

e@In Salt Lake City, Utah, passengers 
who lacked cash paid as their fare, re- 
spectively, two pair silk hose, two tubes 
of tooth paste, one man’s hat, one pair 
of trousers. The last was an extra pair. 
@In New York City, a young bride 
groom who had been pent up with his 
new bride in a hotel for five days for 
lack of cash, finally protested at the 
desk: “I know this hotel by heart... 
kitchen, cellars, corridors . .. I want 
to see shows and go places. . . what the 
hell can Ido?” The clerk suggested @ 
“nice long walk.” 

@ In Washington, D. C., the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue announced that it 
would accept checks on temporarily 
closed banks for income tax payments, 
provided that “a diligent and conscien- 
tious effort has been made to furnish 
either cash or a post office money OF 
der.” . 

eIn St. Paul, Minn., Gov. Floyd B. 
Olsen robbed his small daughter’s bank 
to get change. “I was forced to @ 
this,” he remarked. 
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Death Stalks EKarthquake’s Path 


Devastation Spread by Tremors That Rock 
Los Angeles and Other Southern California Cities 


Last Friday when Southern Califor- 
nia citrus farmers were sitting down 
to their suppers, a few minutes before 
6 o’clock, they might have noted that 
the birds in their orchards were flying 
wildly about and crying in terror. It 
was still, sultry, humid—earthquake 
weather. 

Urban people who were just pouring 
their cocktails couldn’t get any warning 
from the birds which are more sensitive 
than scientists’ seismographs. But they 
were warned when their electric lights 
dimmed ominously. 

In the dull yellow twilight they were 
seized with the horror that takes all 
men when that which they have come 
to believe immovable, the earth, began 
to have violent, death dealing convul- 
sions. 

Furniture began to jump about like 
parched peas in a hot frying pan. Dull 
rumbling sounds, from crumbling build- 
ings, came in through the windows. 

One man, seated in his apartment in 
Long Beach got up to see: “The sides 
of the building were cracking open, and 
the ceiling fell down. The inside par- 
titions were crushed. The doors fell off 
their hinges. .. . We dodged out through 
the passageway while debris fell and 
plaster pelted us.” 

Another man gave a fleeting descrip- 
tion of the chaos: “We _ searched 
through what was left of the building 
and couldn’t find Mrs. Ellers and then 
I saw a piece of her dress showing 
through a pile of brick... .” _ 


Foretold 


Thus last week the earthquake which 
scientists, their low sure voices shouted 
down by the lusty boomings of real 
estate men, had said would come to 
Southern California, had at last ar- 
rived. 

With full and devastating force it 
struck an area shaped like a great 
thumb print on the coast of California. 
The center, where the thumb and hand 
of the Gargantua would have disap- 
peared into the ocean, was Long Beach. 
The southern extremity was Santa Ana, 
the northern, Los Angeles. The farther 
one got from the turbulent center the 
smaller the shock. 

If one cared to build a scale town 
capable of housing 140,000 Lilliputian 
people, out of child’s blocks on a rickety 
card table, and give the table a shake, 
some graphic idea of what happened 
to Long Beach might be gained. 

Old buildings dissolved into piles of 
debris, fronts fell out of newer ones, 
parked automobiles were mashed into 
junk iron, tons of glass were shattered. 
Radio towers and buildings rocked craz- 
ily like the clown’s stack of tables in 
the circus. 


When the rumbling ceased momen- 
tarily and the plaster and mortar clouds 
subsided horrified Long Beach natives 
saw with more detail what had hap- 
pened. The shock that had given the 
earth St. Vitus’s dance had left their 
town a twisted, wrecked shambles. 

Crushed human bones partially pro- 
truded from the debris. Wax model 
bodies were smashed in glassless de- 
partment store windows. Had the heavy 
guns of the naval boats anchored off 
shore been turned on the town they 
couldn’t have hoped to wreak such de- 
struction without days of shelling. 

Similar, though not so dreadful, 
scenes were reenacted throughout the 
area covered by the ghastly thumb 
print. Prisoners caught on the top 
floors of the Los Angeles city hall, 
highest building in the city, screamed 
like trapped animals as the structure 
cut a ten-foot arc through the sky. This 
was the maximum, engineers calcu- 
lated, that it could sway without crash- 
ing disastrously to the earth. 
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concrete and steel construction were 
more flexible and could withstand vio- 
lent shocks, as Japan found a few years 
ago. 

When this was over tired, horrified 
eyes began to see what tribute the un- 
stable earth had exacted. They counted 
135 dead, 5,000 injured. The earth- 
quake which had scarred and battered 
their rich country had done damage 
estimated variously at from $35,000,- 
000 to $60,000,000. 

One feature which surprised people 
who did not know what terror an earth- 
quake could breed in peoplé was the 
fact that twelve died of heart failure. 


Cameos 


Some cameos from the quake area: 
e@ Three men sent out in a plane from 
Santa Monica to survey the damage 
crashed and were killed. 

@ One man travelirig into Mexico was 
so terrified by the first shock that he 
jumped from his car which was cross- 
ing a rickety bridge, leaped down into 
a dry river bed. 

e@ In Hollywood a group of motion pic- 
ture stars were debating whether to 
accept a 50% cut in salary. Unmoved 
by such a small item as an earthquake 
they kept their seats, continued to 
bicker about salary. 

@ One woman, in labor, was rescued 








After the first shock 2,000,000 people 
waited in mortal terror for the one 
which they knew would follow. Their 
horrible vigil was of only a few mo- 
ments’ duration. The earth began to 
churn again. More buildings came 
down with dull rumbling thuds, more 
people were killed. 

Thus the horror continued intermit- 
tently for 35 hours. The first six quakes 
were spaced less than ten minutes 
apart. Between the 29 that followed 
there were intermittent quivers of les- 
ser intensity—temblors, there were 
hundreds of these. 

Most of the buildings, 90%, that the 
trembling earth brought down were old 
brick structures. Newer buildings of 
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Steam Shovel Removes Earthquake Debris at Compton, Cal. 


from a collapsing house. On a trem- 
bling hospital table she was delivered 
of her child, died herself. 

@ Maurice Chevalier was finishing a 
day’s work in a movie studio. The 
script called for him to sing beside a 
pool in which swans were swimming. 
When the quake came he barely beat 
the swans to the door. 

e@ Albert Einstein was deep in space 
physics in Pasadena. After the shock 
assistants rushed to him, asked him 
what he thought of the quake. “What 
earthquake?” He asked, surprised. 

@ Refugees living in parks said that 
“the Florida papers will certainly play 
this up.” One of the first condolence 
telegrams received by Governor James 
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Rolph Jr. was from the Governor of 
Florida. 

@ Japanese on terminal island between 
San Pedro and Long Beach wrapped 
their light belongings in sheets and 
rushed terrified to the mainland. With 
earthquake precautions bred into them 
by centuries of such disasters in Japan 
they scampered to the foothills. They 
expected an accompanying tidal wave. 








































































Remembers 


@ John Barrymore recalled after the 
quake that he was in the San Francis- 
co one of 1906. An idler then, he was 
forced out of his hotel early in the 
morning and was promptly put to work 
by General Funston who had taken 
charge of the situation. Wiring his sis- 
ter Ethel in New York he asked for 
funds. She turned to her uncle John 
Drew, who advised: “Leave him where 
he is. It took a convulsion of nature 
to get him out of bed before noon and 
the United States Army to put him to 
work.” 

@ A woman in Aurora, Ill. sat beside 
her radio listening to a running-fire ac- 
count of the disaster. When her son’s 
name was read as one of the dead she 
fainted. 

e@ The president of the Long Beach 
Chamber of Commerce with character- 
istic optimism observed: “We hope to 
make this disaster a stepping stone to 
a more beautiful city.” 

Long queues lined before various 
morgues to view unclaimed bodies. 
They were looking for missing friends 
and relatives. 

While this was happening hundreds 
of families took refuge from their dan- 
gerously weakened homes in public 
parks. Huddled in frightened groups 
they spent the night around fires. They 
slept fitfully on the ground, on benches, 
on army cots. 

They praised fortune that the shock 
had not come a few hours earlier. If 
it had, they knew, many of the children 
who huddled about them would have 
been crushed in debris. In and around 
Long Beach 142 schools were damaged. 
One fifth of those in rural sections were 
reduced to junk heaps. 

Many people stood most of the night 
before what remained of the telegraph 
offices to send messages to worried rel- 
atives. Meantime the relatives on 
hearing the news had directed wires to 
the coast. This cross-current hopelessly 
clogged the wires that could not get 
clear for several days. 


Messages 


To expedite matters to some extent 
telegraph companies routed messages 
to more northerly towns, then carried 
bales of them into the stricken areas in 
trucks, busses, planes. Telephone wires 
were likewise choked. 

Amid the thousands of California 
bound messages were many expressing 
condolence for Governor Rolph. They 
came from President Roosevelt, Her- 
bert Hoover, Governors, Senators. One 
cable came from King George, another 
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from Emperor Hirohito who knows on- 
ly too well the terrors of a quake. 

Soon long lines of trucks began to 
weave their perilous way over the 
twisted and broken white California 
roads. They were bringing supplies to 
the wrecked communities. 

Railroad trains, also bearing relief, 
took the precaution of running small 
gasoline cars before them to make sure 
that the rails were passable. 

Half an hour after the first shock 
hundreds of sailors from the naval 
boats in the area were beginning to 
land to take charge of the situation. 
Theirs was a busy job. 

They had to keep people away from 
the broken oil reservoirs and gasoline 
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Huntington Park Was Hard Hit 


tanks. A carelessly tossed cigarette 
might have caused a conflagration that 
would have dwarfed the one which de- 
stroyed great areas of San Francisco 
after her earthquake. 

Long before the last shake, commit- 
tees were being organized for recon- 
struction and relief work. In Long 
Beach such a committee sat calmly in 
session while the building shook vio- 
lently. These unshaved, haggard men 
issued the necessary ukases rapidly. 

One allowed guards to shoot on sight 
any one caught looting. Another would 
revoke city licenses of any merchant or 
restauranteur who attempted to take 
advantage of the situation by profiteer- 
ing. 

As another fire precaution they or- 
dered all gas in the city turned off un- 
til lines could be checked. 

Bread lines opened in the early morn- 
ing and no questions were asked of 
those who came for food. 

While superstitious Mexican workers 
in the citrus belt looked on this as a 
visitation from a wrathful god, scien- 
tific men had a ready answer for the 
cause. 

California sits on a notoriously un- 
stable piece of the earth’s crust. It 
rests on a shelf of land bounded by 
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high mountains and deep sea. Seventy. 
five miles out the ocean is two mile 
deep, 150 miles inland the mountains 
are half a mile high. Thus, it is just, 
level terrain in an otherwise steep hil}. 
side. 

A few miles below this shelf the earth 
is a molten mass. As this cools it cop. 
tracts and leaves hollow spots between 
it and the crust. As the surface sinks to 
find a new foundation there are result. 
ant surface convulsions. 

A fault line extends down the coagt 
of California which is geologically “new 
land.” Motions of even a few feet of 
this rock crust which weighs millions 
of tons, will shake even the stoutest 
buildings down. 

The present quake is only one of a 
series that has visited California while 
nature goes on with her continent build- 
ing. They have been recorded there 
periodically for the past 164 years. 
This particular one was caused, it is 
thought, by a horizontal slip under the 
sea, about twenty five miles west of 
San Pedro Point. 

Some scientists thought that possibly 
the earthquake in Nevada four months 
ago had some connection with the pres- 
ent one. Although the former was more 
violent than the disastrous one in San 
Francisco in 1906, it did little or no 
damage in the sparsely populated area, 

The seismograph that tells of earth- 
quakes is a giant pendulum which is 
suspended, generally in a specially built 
deep cellar. When the earth vibrates 
from such shocks a pen depending from 
the pendulum records it. 

When the earth is quiet the seismo- 
graph -will register almost straight 
dashes. When a quake is in progress 
the lines will be wavy. 

By checking the time of receipt of 
the “shock message” with one another, 
seismologists may locate the quake. In 
New York the message was received by 
the seismograph at Fordham at 
9:01:07, or 7 minutes and 16 seconds 
after the shock. It took the quake 
waves this time to traverse the distance 
between the two points. 

In Norway the same shock waves 
were received a little less than ten min- 
utes after New York got them. 


Read justment 


Seismographs will doubtless register 
minor temblors coming from California. 
These will be due to the final readjust- 
ment to new foundations under the 
earth. 

These, however, should not do aly 
especial damage for the first violent 


shakes brought down most of the build | 


ings that were unstable. 

The United States Geodetic Survey 
gives earthquakes 12 ratings. No. 1: 
felt by only a few people under favor 
able conditions. No. 6: many fright 
ened and run outdoors; chimneys brok- 
en; heavy furniture moved slightly. No. 
12. damage total; waves seen in 
surfaces; lines of sight and level dit 
torted; objects thrown upward in aif. 
California’s was either a No. 8 or No.9. 
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Roosevelt Wins in Economy Test 


Republicans Help Swing Vote for Veterans’ Pensions 
Cut: President Proposes Further Aids To Budget 


“Mr. Speaker, I call up a privileged 
pill to maintain the credit of the United 
States Government.” 

Red-faced, hot-tempered John Mc- 
Duffie of Alabama, silenced the shuffling 
undertone in the House of Representa- 
tives last Saturday with these words. 
Spearhead of the Presidential attack, 
he was facing his colleagues with the 
issue by which, at its very outset, the 
Roosevelt Administration would suc- 
ceed or fail. 


Bonds 


The credit of the government is the 
ground on which the national economy 
stands. If it shakes, the Country 
shakes. If the government persistently 
spends more than it earns, its bonds, 
promises to repay borrowed money, 
grow worthless. The holders of these 
bonds, banks, insurance companies, in- 
stitutions of all kinds, suffer immeas- 
urably. Eventually the financial struc- 
ture of the Nation falls. 

For three years the United States 
has been spending more than its taxes 
and other revenue supplied. At the 
end of the fiscal year 1933 there will be 
an accumulated deficit of about $4,000,- 
000,000. The difference has been made 
up by borrowing, but a borrower who 
cannot put his house in order finds it 
harder and harder to get money. Last 
Wednesday, raising funds to pay bills, 
the Treasury had to offer 44% for 
money it could once have obtained at 
0.1%. 


Problem 


This was the situation that con- 
fronted the new President. He had 
plans to put 500,000 suffering men to 
work in great projects on the Tennessee 
River and elsewhere. To pay them, 
bonds must be sold. But unless he re- 
duced the budget, the bonds, backed by 
a worthless pledge, could never find an 
honest market. 

The place to cut deepest was into 
veterans’ expenses. Lobbied through 
Congress for twelve years, approved 
in many instances by his predecessor 
in the White House, there were laws 
on the statute books which gave gov- 
ernment money to ex-soldiers who 
never saw a battlefield, whose injuries 
had no connection with their service 
under the flag. Under the veterans’ 
lash, Congress dared not apply the 
knife. It was up to Mr. Roosevelt. The 
only way he could do it was by getting 
unprecedented authority to break con- 
tracts Congress had established with 
Pension beneficiaries and restore the 
Wilsonian principle that America owed 
compensation only to those from whom 


the War had taken actual toll. 

The Byrnes amendment, passed as 
the recent lame-duck session died, was 
not enough. It empowered him to re- 
organize and curtail government bu- 
reaus, which might save $100,000,000, 
but it did not give him authority over 
pensions to those whom a Senator de- 
scribed in similar circumstances 100 
years ago as “sunshine and holiday 
soldiers.” 

The President decided to go the whole 
route. With his closest advisers egging 


It was a battle of speed against de- 
lay. Acclaimed throughout the coun- 
try for his forthright assault on the 
banking problem, the President was at 
the height of his prestige. If opponents 
could stall the machinery, popular sup- 
port would die. Lobbyists rallied their 
legions, telegrams buried legislative 
desks, and Congressmen tried to steer 
the proposal into the Veterans’ Commit- 
tee from which they thought it could 
never emerge unharmed. 

The issue drove straight at every 
man. 

Mr. Rainey of [Illinois, the new 
Speaker, announced a Democratic cau- 
cus for Saturday morning as a special 
committee prepared the measure 
sought by the President. Predictions 
of its success were wholesale until the 
caucus cracked open and noon news- 
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The House Meets in Extraordinary Session of 73rd Congress 


him on, with Congress taking his com- 
mands as it may never again, he pre- 
pared secretly to strike his heaviest 
blow. Last Friday he sent a surprise 
message to Capitol Hill which stunned 
his opponents and left lobbyists sway- 
ing uncertainly on one leg. 








RECORD OF CONGRESS 





First Week of the New Congress 
Special Session 73d Congress 


SENATE: 
Reorganized. 
Passed Emergency Banking Bill. 
Received Roosevelt Economy Bill. 
Time in debate: 4 hours 15 minutes, 


HOUSE: 
Elected 
Rainey Speaker. 
Organized. 
Passed Emergency Banking Bill. 
Passed Roosevelt Economy Bill, 
Time in debate: 2 hours 35 minutes. 


Money appropriated: $2,000,000 for adminis- 
tration of Emergency Banking Act. 


Condition of Treasury: Deficit for fiscal year 
to Mar. 9, $1,383,412,711.61. 


Representative Henry’ T. 


paper headlines told the Country that 
the Economy Bill was in danger. In 
these few hours political observers got 
plenty of food for thought. 

The Democratic majority is loaded 
with new members who were sent to 
Washington in the landslide last Fall. 
Speculation has been rife as to their 
quality. In their first test, they pre- 
sented ample evidence that the ex- 
soldiers’ lobbyists had out-maneuvered 
the Anti-Veteran National Economy 
League at the polls in November. 

It was they who preponderantly re- 
fused to support Mr. Roosevelt in the 
caucus and lined up back of Represent- 
ative Browning of Tennessee for an 
amendment authorizing the President 
to cut 25% from pensions, but permit- 
ting him to abolish none. 

Speaker Rainey and Floor Leader 
Byrnes of Tennessee hesitated before 
them. Assistant Floor Leader Cullen 
of Brooklyn, with the Roosevelt-haters 
of Tammany Hall, joined the opposi- 
tion. Then Mr. McDuffie, defeated 
candidate for the speakership, stepped 
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in, parried the Browning amendment 
and went to the floor with the original 
bill which Leader Byrnes would not 
sponsor. The fight began where the 
Country could see it. 


Sacrifice 


“This is no time to think of self,” 
shouted Mr. McDuffie, “this is a time 
of all times to think and act in terms 
of the welfare of our Nation. You can- 
not tell me that the rank and file of 
those who were willing to lay down 
their lives for the Country in time of 
war are not willing now to make some 
sacrifice to save this Country from a 
terrific financial collapse in time of 
peace.” , 

Under the fierce test of party regu- 
larity, Democratic ranks opened. Ran- 
kin of Mississippi, chairman of the 
Veterans’ Committee, abandoned the 
President. Suddenly Republican ora- 
tors crossed the aisle and exhorted their 
opponents to stand back of the man 
they had made their leader. 

Before the vote, Democrat Woodrum 
of Virginia flung a threat at his col- 
leagues that roused a tempest of hisses. 
“When the Congressional Record lies 
on the desk of Mr. Roosevelt in the 
morning he will look over the roll call 
and he will know from that whether or 
not the members of his own party were 
willing to go along with him in his 
great fight to save the Country.” 

The bill passed, 266-138, as 92 Demo- 
crats deserted the President and 69 
Republicans supported him. 

Monday it went to the Senate, with 
Democratic leader Robinson promising 
early passage, but a ground-swell of 
resentment against the Presidential 
“Dictatorship” began rising. 

From the White House came another 
sudden political stroke. In a message 
of only 72 words Mr. Roosevelt asked 
for a modification of the Volstead Act 
to legalize the manufacture and sale 
of beer “and other beverages of such 
alcoholic content as is permissible un- 
der the Constitution.” 

In the House, the Ways and Means 
sub-committee reported the same day 
a bill to legalize 3.2% beer. Tuesday 
it passed the House 316 to 97. 

The bill leaves distribution to the 
States, protects the dry States, levies 
a tax of $5 a barrel of 31 gallons. Esti- 
mated revenue: $125,000,000. 





WHITE HOUSE: Bars Let 
Down by Roosevelts 


One rainy night last week a group 
of reporters shivered under the White 
House portico. Marvin McIntyre, smil- 
ing little Presidential Secretary, popped 
into their midst and suggested a song. 
In a moment “Sweet Adeline” was lend- 
ing melodious inspiration to Mr. Roose- 
velt as he tackled the banking prob- 
lem behind lighted windows above. 

It would have been a rash quartet 
that serenaded previous Presidents. 

Since they moved into town, the 











precedent - breaking Roosevelts have 
made Washington’s spirits rise like a 
fresh pop-over. 

“There'll be more food ground into 
White House rugs in the next four 
years than there has been since the 
days of Andrew Jackson,” sniffed a 
dowager at the inaugural tea. But few 
seem to care. 

The exuberant First Lady started 
the ball rolling with a press confer- 
ence for women reporters at which she 
barred politics, but promised to inter- 
pret the goldfish existence of a Presi- 
dential family to the nation. 

She entertained “sob sisters” at 
luncheon, told how she made good the 
economy program by reducing the serv- 
ants corps from 32 to 23 and then led 
them a chase through the sacred sec- 
ond floor of the White House, while 
other women from Maine to California 
were envious. 

It was revealed that the President 
sleeps temporarily in a small iron bed 


—————— 


machines still stand in the corner ang 
the arch that breaks the hall into nort, 
and south divisions awaits a scree 
from which to flash the Roosevelt 
“home-movie” album. 

Guest rooms fill the remainder of 
the second floor. Grace Robinson of 
The New York Daily News, discovered 
that Col. Louis Howe, omni-present 
Roosevelt “leg-man,” occupies “a girl. 
ish, green-curtained little retreat with 
white painted furniture.” 

Having shown her new home, Mrs 
Roosevelt proceeded spectacularly to 
show herself. Hatless, like Alice Long. 
worth, and with a lapful of knitting, 
she won applause in the House gallery 
as the new Congress assembled to hear 
her husband’s first message. 

During the week she succeeded Mrs, 
Hoover as Honorary President of the 
Girl Scouts of America and attended 
a Philharmonic concert and a reception 
for the wives of new Congressmen, at 
which she went down the receiving line 
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Mrs. Roosevelt Knits in House Gallery on First Day 


next to his oval conference room. 
Here, midst piles of half unpacked ship 
models and sea-scapes, is the desk 
carved from timbers of H.M.S. Reso- 
lute which was the gift of Queen 
Victoria to America. 

Mr. Roosevelt adorned it with an ink- 
stand like Washington’s, presented to 
him by his old Harvard final club, the 
Fly. 

Beyond are the Monroe sitting room 
and the Lincoln study, the latter re- 
stored by the Hoovers, which Mrs. 
Roosevelt has swept clear of antiques 
and made over into guest rooms. 

The First Lady herself, unable to 
find her clothes in the vast expanse of 
the mistress’s bed chamber, has with- 
drawn into the dressing room beside it. 

The bed chamber is being made over 
into an office where she will conduct 
her own myriad affairs. 

The wide central hall, lined with easy 
chairs and book cases of the White 
House library begun by the Hoovers, 
remains much the same. Projection 


greeting the surprised guests instead 
of awaiting them. 

She took Leo Casey, injured New 
York State trooper, for a motor ride. 
Leo, discreet as Talleyrand, refused to 
reveal state secrets when approached 
by journalists. 

“Anything Mrs. Roosevelt gives out 
is O. K. with me,” he muttered. “I 
don’t even know whether I went to 
ride or not.” 

At the business end of the White 
House the President, sucking a familiar 
ivory cigarette holder, met newspaper 
men for his first press conference. 


Laughter 


“Good morning Goven—, I mean Mr. 
President,” said one man. There was 
laughter. 

“Some of you have known me 4% 
Governor for a long time,” cut in Mt 
Roosevelt. “I hope you'll keep right 
on calling me that.” 

He posed for photographers in the 
Executive Office and a precedent went 
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out the window. He opened the meet- 
ing to direct questions and threw away 
another. In the midst of things Mrs. 
Roosevelt came in, whispered to him 
and retired. A few moments later El- 
jiott, his 22 year-old second son, entered 
to bid him good-bye before leaving for 
the West. 

For twelve years White House press 
“eonferences” have been speeches from 
the President to his journalistic lis- 
teners. Interviewers were required to 
send in written questions which the 
President would answer if he chose. 
If he did not, no one was permitfed to 
record his refusal. 

Mr. Coolidge, never allowing his 
words to be quoted directly, invented a 
mythical White House spokesman to 
whom journalists referred when writ- 
ing guardedly about Administration 
affairs. 

Mr. Hoover gave out typewritten 
statements of what he wished to an- 
nounce, ignored nearly all queries and 
postponed his conferences sometimes 
for months on end. 


Talks 


But Mr. Roosevelt will take questions 
on the fly, answer them if he chooses, 
talk at some length on certain subjects 
to enlighten his listeners’ general 
knowledge, and let them quote him 
directly when he gives specific permis- 
sion. 

The new President cheerfully ad- 
mitted that he had been advised against 
his present course. To spar with a hun- 
dred assorted interviewers seeking in- 
formation he wishes to conceal and 
send them away happy, is a trick Mr. 
Roosevelt prides himself on. 

He has a way of turning questioners 
aside by pursing his lips, looking at the 
ceiling and then swinging round with a 
joke that changes the subject. 

A conversation of 45 minutes, some 
of it important, was the fruit of his 
first conference, which ended in a burst 
of applause. It was echoed throughout 
the country by a people who found it 
deeply heartening to watch a man who 
could laugh under the greatest stress 
anew President ever faced. 

Newspapermen went groggy under 
the strain. Subordinates struggling 
with only one phase of the problem 
grew gray-faced with lack of sleep. 
A banker called in to aid. chattered 
sometimes as if his wits had left him. 


Action 


But Mr. Roosevelt, lunching at his 
desk, snatching four or five hours sleep 
between night and morning confer- 
ences, could laugh and think and act. 
At the White House correspondents’ 
dinner Saturday night he even sang. 

Elliott’s was the only smudge on the 
family horizon. With his New York 
advertising business over-run by cli- 
ents who sought his influence at Wash- 
ington, he resigned, sent his wife and 
baby to her mother’s in Philadelphia 
and started for Tucson, Ariz., to open 
a “dude” ranch. 


COMMITTEES: Democrats 
Pick up Senate Reins 


Behind the closed doors of congres- 
sional committee rooms, the real spade 
work of legislation is done, while 
statesmen outside debate before the 
galleries. 

When control of Congress passes 
from Republicans to Democrats, com- 
mittee chairmanships go with it. Last 
week the Democrats, for two years 
rulers of the House, took over the Sén- 
ate and Leader Robinson of Arkansas 
awarded chairmanships of the most im- 
portant committees as follows: 

@ Appropriations: Carter Glass of Vir- 
ginia. Senator Glass, an ex-secretary 
of the Treasury, an architect of the 
Federal Reserve System, was prevented 
from exercising his pre-eminent fitness 
for the chairmanship of the Banking 
and Currency Committee through the 
rule of seniority. 

@ Banking and Currency: Duncan U. 
Fletcher, who wouldn’t yield place to 
Senator Glass. Mr. Fletcher, a veteran 
of 24 years service in the Senate, 
makes few speeches and has done little 
during his career to identify himself 
with anything in particular. 

e Finance: Pat Harrison of Mississip- 
pi, skilful legislative helmsman and 
low tariff advocate. He succeeds the 
defeated Reed Smoot of Utah, co-au- 
thor of the Smoot-Hawley tariff which 
Democrats call one of the causes of 
the depression. 

e@ Foreign Relations: Key Pittman of 
Nevada, who got the post that would 
have gone by seniority to ex-Senator 
Swanson had the latter not become 
secretary of the Navy. Mr. Pittman, 














ACME 
Senators Byrnes and Glass Confer 


one of the ablest Democrats in the 
Senate, succeeds Republican William 
E. Borah, “the lion of Idaho,” whose 
fame throughout the world for twelve 
years has exceeded that of any Amer- 
ican statesmen save the Presidents. 
Senator Pittman will also pinch-hit for 
the Vice President as President pro- 
tem of the Senate, an important job. 
e Judiciary: Henry F. Ashurst of 
Arizona, delsartian cowboy orater and 
sartorial authority. During Republican 
rule, the place was held by progres- 
sive Senator Norris of Nebraska, au- 
thor of the lame-duck amendment 
which has helped dissipate confusion 
in the American legislative scene. 

e@ Rules: Royal S. Copeland of New 
York, a physician. Senator Robinson 
was entitled to this place himself, but 
because of the pressure of his dutiés 
as leader, yielded to Senator Copeland, 
with whom he works in close co-opera- 
tion. Senator Copeland is never without 
a red carnation in the lapel of his coat. 
Observers rank him as neither the 
worst, nor the best of statesmen. His 
Republican predecessor was the wasp- 
tongued Moses. of New Hampshire, 
another of the gold guard—retired last 
Fall “with the co-operation of his con- 
stituents.” 

@ Leader Robinson also appointed Sen- 
ator Huey Long of Louisiana a mem- 
ber of Interstate Commerce, Judiciary 
and Public Buildings Committees. A 
year ago the leather-lunged Louisianian 
refused to serve under his Democratic 
chief and threw up the committee jobs 
he had been given. With the skilful 
Mr. Roosevelt in the White House, 
there is less friction. 

The Republicans, deprived by the 

electorate of their former leader, “Sun- 
ny Jim” Watson of Indiana, chose in 
his place Senator McNary of Oregon, 
who stands on the middle ground be- 
tween radicals and conservatives. 
@ Another appointment, not made by 
the Senate, was that of Gov. John E. 
Erickson of Montana to succeed the 
late Sen. Thomas J. Walsh. Governor 
Erickson, a Democrat, appointed him- 
self last Monday. 








APPOINTED: Bin gham, 
Straus Get Foreign Posts 


Appointments announced by Presi- 

dent Roosevelt last week were the fol- 
lowing: 
@ For Ambassador to Great Britain, 
Robert W. Bingham, stately and af- 
fluent publisher of The Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal. 

The hunting season usually finds him 
shooting grouse in Scotland, where his 
son, who married a Scotch girl, has 
lived for years. Mr. Bingham married 
his third wife in London. She was the 
former Alene Muldoon of Kentucky. 
His second wife, who was Mrs. Henry 
M. Flagler, widow of the Standard Oil 
magnate, left Mr. Bingham $5,000,000 
on her death in 1917. 

@ For Ambassador to France, Jesse 
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Isidor Straus, New York merchant. He 
will succeed Walter E. Edge. 

Mr. Straus is president of R. H. Macy 

& Company, huge New York depart- 
ment store. In the 1932 campaign he 
organized the Roosevelt Business and 
Professional League and worked for 
Mr. Roosevelt’s election. He is a Har- 
vard graduate and a member of the 
Harvard Board of Overseers. 
e For Ambassador to Mexico, Josephus 
Daniels, well-known editor and -pub- 
lisher of the Raleigh, N. C. News and 
Observer. He will succeed J. Reuben 
Clark Jr. 

Mr. Daniels, who as War-time Sec- 

retary of the Navy was Mr. Roosevelt’s 
boss when the latter was Assistant 
Secretary, supported his former subor- 
dinate vigorously last year. Mexico 
has found him acceptable, despite the 
fact that he was Secretary of the Navy 
when the American Fleet occupied 
Vera Cruz in 1914. 
e For Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Rexford Guy, Tugwell of New 
York, Professor of Economics at Co- 
jumbia, author and editor of books on 
economic subjects. He is 42 years old, 
cool, smooth, competent and prema- 
turely grey. He has long been a mem- 
ber of the Roosevelt brain trust. 





AGRICULTURE: Solution of 
Farm Problem Perplexing 


Two groups of farm representatives 
with ideas for grass-root relief ranging 
irom the creation of a farm dictator 
to a national moratorium on foreclo- 
sures marched into the national picture 
last week. 

One, coming to Washington at the 
request of Secretary of Agriculture, 
Henry Agard Wallace, started work on 
a draft for legislation which would 
clothe President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Wallace with dictatorial powers similar 
to those exercised in the banking crisis. 


Difficult 


The other group, meeting in Des 
Moines, Ia., center of the recent farm- 
ers’ strikes, voiced still more radical 
demands, forecasting a national farm 
strike by May 13, “unless we receive 
legislative justice.” 

The slight figure of Secretary Wal- 
lace, who was born on an Iowa farm, 
44 years ago, was tense as the repre- 
sentatives of four key farm organiza- 
tions came into his Washington office. 
He and his 42-year-old assistant secre- 
tary, Rexford Guy Tugwell, know that 
this administration has no more diffi- 
cult job to tackle than that of farm 
relief. And that speed is the essence 
of the situation. Further, a united 
front for national farm legislation has 
been one of Mr. Wallace’s pet preach- 
ments in the columns of his farm 
journal these many years. 

Men from the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Grange, the 
Farmers Union, the cooperatives en- 
gaged in marketing cotton, dairy prod- 


ucts, live stock, poultry and cereals, 
ranged around the room while the 
young looking secretaries explained the 
object of the conference. “It is our 
hope that.we can unite on a program 
that will provide an orderly retreat for 
the over-extended part of our agricul- 
ture. To be of use to agriculture, that 
program- must apply on this year’s 
crops,” said Secretary Wallace. 
Consensus of opinion was that no 
one specific plan such as the farm al- 
lotment proposal could now save the 
farmers. Rather the farm leaders were 
willing to allow the Washington author- 
ities to work out some way of restor- 
ing pre-war parity between farm and 
industrial commodities and of supervis- 
ing and regulating their marketing as 
long as conditions require. Action on 
these lines would be taken by Secretary 
Wallace in the form of regulations such 
as are now being imposed by Secretary 
of the Treasury Woodin on the banks. 
Word came to the farm representatives 
that the President might soon send an- 
other special message to Congress ask- 
ing for emergency farm legislation. 


Program 


In Des Moines, the temper of the 
400 delegates to the conference of the 
National Farmers Holiday Association 
was decidedly militant. From sixteen 
States and the District of Columbia, 
farmers gathered at the call of Milo 
Reno, leader of the holiday strikers, 
roared their approval of resolutions de- 
manding a national moratorium on 
foreclosures, immediate passage of the 
Frazier Bill to refinance farm loans at 
a low interest rate, and Federal opera- 
tion of banks as public utilities. 





SWANSON: Would Bolster 
Navy to Treaty Ratio 


When he was war-time Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, under Josephus 
Daniels, a country editor, young Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was virtually boss of 
the department and an enthusiastic 
promoter of ship-huilding. As Presi- 
dent, laboring with other problems, his 
policy remains obscure, though he chose 
a big navy man, Senator Swanson, as 
naval Secretary. Last week Secretary 
Swanson hinted at what this policy 
might be when he spoke out for a four 
year construction program of $1,000,- 
000,000. 

“My opinion is that the fleet should 
be built up as quickly as possible to the 
ratios prescribed in the London Treaty,” 
he said in his first interview as a Cabi- 
net member. 

The London Treaty of 1930, which 
ends in 1936, prescribed equal strength 
for the United States and Great Britain, 
and three-fifths of that strength for 
Japan. (a 5:5:3 ratio). Mr. Hoover, 
seeking disarmament by example as 
well as negotiation, was opposed to new 
construction. Our navy lagged behind. 

Naval statisticians state that the pre- 
sent ratio, in terms of ships ready for 


action, is Japan 11, Great Britain 9.5, 
United States 7.5. Many American 
vessels are obsolete, they say, ang 
would be mantraps in battle against a 
swifter, more efficient rival. 

“The proposition was made at Geneyg 
(Disarmament Conference)” said See. 
retary Swanson, “for other nations to 
stop construction and let-us build up to 
the ratios provided. Whether we shaljj 
get the ratios by increases or decreages 
is a question for the State Department,” 

The demand for economy stands ip 
the way of a great building program, 
The strength of warlike Japan argues 
in its favor. 





PROHIBITION: Speakeasy 


Men Take Precautions 


New York-speakeasy proprietors last 
week spelled out in their newspapers 
the announcement from Washington of 
Amos W. Woodcock, head of the Feder- 
al prohibition forces that there would 
be no more raiding of speakeasies. 

Straightway they posted their best 
men at the doors, locked the gates and 
sniffed at any suspicious characters 
wearing derbies. 


Suspicious 


“I read,” said one blind-tiger keeper 
to a reporter from the New York 
World-Telegram, “that they are going 
to let speakeasies alone. So I am taking 
every precaution. I don’t trust them 
gentlemen. . . The only difference be- 
tween a Federal and a snake is that 
a snake don’t drink whiskey.” 

These skeptics were somewhat justi- 
fied in the two days following the or- 
ders from Washington to ignore speak- 
easies and go after the big manufactur- 
ers and transporters of liquor. For in 
that time Andrew McCampbell, Prohi- 
bition Administrator for New York 
City, sent his men out to raid 79 speak- 
easies and cordial shops. 

Toward the end of the week, how- 
ever, when word reached Mr. McCamp- 
bell that some of the large New York 
hotels were openly serving cocktails to 
trusted guests, the prohibition chief an- 
nounced that he had dismissed his pad- 
lock squad of 70 men, whose supposed 
job had been to dry up New York. 

It is estimated by prohibition agents 
that New York has 3,844 speakeasies, 
by the police that it has 32,000, by lay- 
men that it has 50,000. From now O8, 
in all likelihood these places will be 
regulated solely by the benevolent local 
police. 

Director Woodcock in Washington 
said that recent Congressional restrit- 
tions on enforcement and the cutting 
off of expense money for the purchase 
of liquid evidence were responsible for 
his latest order. 

His announcement caused consterma- 
tion among the drys, 1,000 of whom 
assembled in Washington last week 
plan a national campaign to elect ay 
representatives to the various State 
conventions gathered to vote on repeal 
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UNDERWOOD-WASHINGTON INTERNATIONAL 
The Inaugural Ball several guests in Washington Scottsboro Negroes who are on trial in Decatur, Ala., 
apparently forgot their evening wraps charged with attacking two white girls 
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WIDE WORLD ACME 
Services For Senator Thomas Walsh were held in the Thirty Thousand Persons attended the funeral services 
Cathedral at Helena, Montana for Mayor Cermak at Chicago Stadium 
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Amos Woodcock, Prohibition Director, Piccard Brothers get away from strato- Huey Long leaves the White House 
called off raids on speakeasies sphere at Palm Springs, Cal. after talk with Mr. Roosevelt 
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Their hopes for the defeat of repeal 
are pinned on the Mid-South, centering 
in Tennessee, Arkansas and Mississippi, 
with Kansas and Oklahoma counted on 
to vote dry as well. 

With Wisconsin the first State to 
hold its election for delegates to a con- 
stitutional convention to consider repeal 
(the Wisconsin election is set for Apr. 
4) a few New York hotelmen laid plans 
to compete with the speakeasies in the 
event of the passage of repeal. 


Complimentary 


Two of the more sedate Manhattan 
hotels served drinks free “with the com- 
pliments of the management.” Others 
charged 25 cents for cocktails, one-half 
the ordinary speakeasy price. 

In convivial New Orleans at the re- 
quest of Administrator Woodcock, J. 
O. Loos, Deputy Prohibition Adminis- 
trator resigned. Mr. Woodcock said: 
“In my judgment he wasn’t making 
good as an investigator.” 


Boettcher, blindfolded, was whirled 
off in the kidnapers’ automobile to a 
lonely ranch house in the hills near 
Mitchell, S. D., following his capture 
in front of his Denver home on, the 
night of Feb. 12. There he was held 
for seventeen days until his family is 
said to have paid $60,000 ransom. 

It was while he was held captive in 
the little room in the ranch house that 
Boettcher managed to burn the hole in 
the rug and mark the wall. While his 
captors were taking him back, he man- 
aged to slip off his taped blindfold for 
a moment and noted the name of a 
town in Wyoming through which his 
abductors’ car was passing. 

This started the police off on the 
trail which ended at the ranch house. 
Three men and three women were ar- 
rested. One of them, Arthur Young- 
berg, caught at the ranch house, impli- 
cated the others, and then, according to 
the police, attempted to kill himself. 

Mrs. Anna Lou Boettcher, young 








President Roosevelt’s beer message 
made the week dismal for drys. They 
found little consolation in the fact that 
500 cases of wines and liquors con- 
signed to nine Legations in Washington 
were seized because vessels transport- 
ing them had stopped illegally at New 
York, instead of going to Baltimore, 
Md., where liquor for diplomats is us- 
ually landed. 

To add to the confusion of the week 
in prohibition, 500 cases of wines and 
liquors consigned to nine Legations in 
Washington were seized in New York 
on the ground that the vessels trans- 
porting them had stopped illegally at 
New York instead of proceeding direct 
to Baltimore, Md., where liquor for dip- 
lomats is usually landed. Because of 
the bank holiday liquor was scarce in 
Embassy Row. ay 








BOETTCHER: Hole In Rug 


Clue to Kidnapers 


A hole burned in a rug by a lighted 
cigarette, finger-prints smeared on a 
wall, these were clues that led to the 
arrests last week of the alleged kid- 
napers of Charles Boettcher 2d, wealthy 
young Denver broker. 





INTERNATIONAL 


A Hole in a Rug in This House Helped Solve The Boettcher Kidnapping 


wife of the kidnaping victim gave birth 
to a girl baby last week, who will be 
called Claudia in honor, of her paternal 
grandfather, Claude Boettcher, Denver 
capitalist, who paid the ransom money. 





MARXISM: Reds Plan World 
Union Against Capitalism 

While followers of Karl Marx, the 
little bearded German scholar, founder 
of the Socialist faith, commemorated 
the fiftieth anniversary of his death 
last week, (Marx died Mar. 14, 1883), 
a sudden call for a “United Front” be- 
tween Communists and Socialists stirred 
the radical world. 

From the Comintern, executive com- 
mittee of the Third International, the 
central body of Communists the world 
over which meets at Moscow, there 
came overtures toward an alliance with 
the Social Democrats of Germany. 

Norman Thomas, leader of the 
American Socialists, said last week, 
“No possible verbal memorial to Karl 
Marx on the day when his memory is 
honored can be as important as unity 
of action to stop that descent into new 
dark ages which the triumph of fas- 
cism portends.” At the same time Mr. 
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Thomas obtained a visa to visit Soviet 
Russia next Summer. 

If the Labor and Socialist Interng. 
tional at Zurich, Switzerland represent. 
ing the moderate parliamentarian 
Marxists, looks favorably upon the uni- 
ty suggestions from Moscow there is a 
possibility that for the first time since 
the Bolshevik revolution of 1917, So- 
cialists and Communists who have been 
at each other’s throats, may come to- 
gether against fascism and capitalism 
everywhere. 








NEWS IN BRIEF: Grave and 
Gay Notes of a Week 


Sign of the Upturn: The Rockwell 
Clough plant at Alton, N. H., last week 
shipped 28,000 gold-plated corkscrews 
to Denmark. 

@ Nicholas Ramos, proprietor of a Chi- 
cago fruit stand, made $7 when he was 
held up last week. Two bandits en- 
tered his store and took $3 from the 
till. With his pistol one bandit pulled 
a $10 bill from his pocket. It fell to 
the floor. Ramos didn’t mention it un- 
til the bandits had left. 

e@ Francis H. Shoemaker went to Leay- 
enworth several years ago. Last week 
he went to Congress. By a vote of 230 
to 75 he was permitted to take the oath 
as Minnesota’s fifth Farmer-Labor rep- 
resentative, pending investigation of 
his citizenship. The offense which sent 
him to jail was addressing an envelope 
to “R. W. Putnam, robber of orphans 
and widows.” Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike contended that that did not 
take away his citizenship. 

e For thirty years phonographs and 
pianos have been wailing “The Wreck 
of the Old 97.” One of the most fa- 
mous of the tearful American ballads, 
over 5,000,000 copies of it have been 
sold since 1903. Last week a Camden 
court established as its author David 
Graves George, 66-year-old Virginia 
mountaineer who himself hauled bodies 
from the ill-fated train. 

The Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany was restrained from further use 
of the words and ordered to account to 
Mr. George the profits from the sale of 
the records. If he is as successful @ 
suits against other publishers, M. 
George is likely to win a small fortune 
in back royalties. q 





Meteoric 


e@eFrom the anomalous position § 
midshipman, James Truman Bingham 
last week rose meteorically to admiral. 
While Governor Ruby Laffoon was 
away, acting Governor A. B. Chandler 
played by creating 200 Kentucky ed: 
onels, captains and admirals. 

Bingham, who still has two year 
more at the United States Naval Acat- 
emy before becoming an ensign, Wé 
made admiral of the Kentucky Navy- 
Like Rudy Vallee, recently appo 
Lt. Commander of the Maine Navy, # 
he needs is the Navy. 
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Rift Widens in Arms Conference 


Threat of Fascism and Cry for Lost Provinces Add to 
Complications Caused by French and German Aims 


Worried Britons, two of them have 
peen bargaining in Geneva for what 
suddenly seems unattainable—the 
peace of the world. 

Bombed by the Japanese, mocked by 
Hitler, ignored by the Poles at Danzig 
and in the gun-running and flirtations 
with fascism in the States that lie near 
and between Fascist Italy and Fascist 
Germany, the gentle bird has suffered. 
It has, in fact, disappeared. 

Where? The gentlemen at the Dis- 
armament Conference may know. But, 
after ineffectual sittings for a year, it 
looks singularly doubtful. 

Announcing in London a last minute 
attempt to save the Disarmament Con- 
ference from disruption, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and Sir John Simon reached 
Geneva last Saturday. En route they 
spent an afternoon in Paris with the 
French Premier, Edouard Daladier. 

Early in the week the French Pre- 
mier had patiently explained the 
French peace plan to the disarmament 
delegates, not for the first time. 

Not for the first time, either, but in 
a tone of scorn which is new and which 
has risen in pitch with the rise of 
Hitler in Berlin, the German delegate, 














WIDE WORLD 


Count Bethlen Was Bold 


Count Rudolf Nadolny, refused assent. 

Differences of principle between 
these two are absolute, a discussion of 
details never having begun. 

France leads Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Poland, all tied by 
& network of treaties and loans. 

Germany is indebted to Italy for its 
new state form. Near them lie Austria 


and Hungary, shorn of their territories, 
poverty stricken, and with Fascist mi- 
norities struggling for power in each. 

France proposes, as the first step in 
disarmament, a system of pacts be- 
tween neighbors, concerning the arms 
each shall maintain, violators to be 
punished by an armed force under 
League of Nations control, lodged in 
one of the neutral States, permanently. 


Rearmament 


German demands are easy to under- 
stand but impossible to carry though 
unless France will consent to the re- 
armament of Germany, or the disarma- 
ment of Germany’s neighbors down to 
her level. For this step, they point out, 
Part V of the Treaty of Versailles pro- 
vided nearly fourteen years ago. Yet 
the result of a decade of polite diplo- 
macy at Geneva and elsewhere, with 
the temper of the Germans rising 
yearly, is no progress whatever. 

The Germans subscribe, like all the 
other powers save France and her sat- 
ellites, to the proposal of President 
Hoover for a one-third arms reduction 
all round (June, 1932). 

A sole German proviso is that Ger- 
many be allowed to rearm up to the 
status required of her neighbors, what- 
ever that may be. The demand is 
steady, in other words for a removal 
of the disabilities of the Versailles 
Treaty, which allow the Reich a do- 
mestic police force of 100,000 men and 
no more. 


Debated 


Americans, British, Italians, and 
French, all save the Germans, who 
have dwelt on questions of principle, 
have meanwhile been debating, ginger- 
ly and ineffectively, the reduction of 
specific arms, military aviation, big 
guns, tanks, chemical arms. 

So often have they bumped into un- 
solved questions of principle, ghosts of 
a Versailles Treaty that will not lay, 
that delegates have grown _ sullen, 
angry. 

Ten days ago Arthur Henderson, 
president of the Conference, suddenly 
declared that all questions of principle 
must be decided before April ends, 

Into this atmosphere traveled the 
British Ministers, propelled by events 
outside the wrangling Conference— 
events that appropriately illustrate, in- 
deed, why the Conference is a wrangle. 

There is first, of course, the terri- 
fying shadow of Hitler. A mounte- 
bank to many, but one who speaks for 
a volcano. Correct German diplomats 
may have less liking for Hitler per- 

















WIDE WORLD 


Mussolini Hailed Hitlerism 


sonally than they have, say, for other 
correct diplomats, even though foreign, 
with whom they spend their lives in 
conferences. But Hitler allows them to 
emphasize a point they have long been 
making about the Fatherland. 

Hitlerism grew in Germany as a re- 
sult of the Treaty of Versailles. Hitler 
did not create the electricity, but he 
conveys the lightning. It has been 
gathering since 1919 when a peace 
treaty was signed which every German 
opposed. 

A battalion of Nazi troops marched 
singing into the forbidden town of 
Kehl last week, stayed a night and 
departed, thumbing their noses at the 
French authorities. Sixty thousand 
auxiliary Nazi police are under arms, 
in addition to the 100,000 soldiers al- 
lowed to Germany. Violations of the 
treaty? German diplomats at Geneva 
shrug their shoulders. 

So far, the French have kept their 
hands off. It is the British, less bitter, 
less concerned, who talk with Count 
Rudolph Nadolny at Geneva. 


Arms 


More bad news came from that part 
of Europe where Nemesis arose on a 
day in 1914, not too long ago to remem- 
ber. There were accusations that 40 
carloads of rifies passed through the 
Austrian town of Hirtenberg en route 
to Hungary from Italy. That is, the 
Socialist Burgomaster of the town 
swore they passed through. 

The Austrian Government has since 
denied the passage: the Hungarians 
have remained discreet and _ silent; 
Mussolini has shrugged his broad Fas- 
cist shoulders and laughed at the as- 
sertion, the British and French For- 
eign offices have sent sharp notes to 
powers east and south of the Alps and 
then suddenly desisted, letting well 
enough alone. 
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That tension was barely over when 
fascism in Germany became a reality. 
Austrian Nazis declared fleeting Fas- 
cist regimes in frontier towns, paraded 
in Vienna thousands strong. Austrian 
Socialists and Communists retaliated 
with a threat of a general strike. 
Promptly Prime Minister Dollfuss sus- 
pended certain constitutional rights 
and mobilized 12,000 troops in Vienna 
to keep order. 

Last week’s remark of Count Stephen 
Bethlen to his friend Vice Chancellor 
von Paper and a gathering of the 
Diplomatic Corps in Berlin is, perhaps, 
a grimmer part of the record. 


Bold 


The trim, experienced count, conserv- 
ative Prime Minister of Hungary 
through a post-war decade that ended 
in 1931, said: “Germany, Hungary, and 
Italy must realize that there is no 
chance of peacefully acquiring their 
lost territories if the rotting status 
quo is maintained.” 

Germany, Italy, and Hungary have 
all lost lands or prestige to the Slav 
states of Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia, created by the peace treaties. 
Hungary alone is minus two-thirds of 
her territory and more than half of her 
population. 

Yugoslavia threatens Italy on the 
Adriatic. Thus some sore spots de- 
veloped in the system set up by the 
Treaty of Versailles, supported by the 
French with loans, treaties, and ad- 
vice, hated by the Germans; intermit- 
tently defied by Mussolini in speeches, 
and tolerated by the British. 


Danzig 


Hitlerism drew fire from another ten- 
year-old ember last week in northern 
Europe. To give Poland an outlet on 
the Baltic, the peace treaties made the 
Port of Danzig in the northeastern cor- 
ner of the Reich a free city. 

But with Hitler’s rise, Danzig Ger- 
mans watched a company of Polish 
gendarmes encamp on the Wester- 
platte, a peninsula in Danzig Harbor 
where Poland has treaty rights. War- 
saw announced that Polish munitions 
stored at Westerplatte would be in- 
creased. The league was invoked and 
on Monday the council took findings in 
the case. 

Will the turbulent Nazis pour 
through Danzig and abolish the Polish 
corridor? Or will Hitlerism spread 
south and fuse with Italian fascism? 
Post-war Hungary is ready, post-war 
Austria is not certainly insulated. 
Below the Alps stands a welcoming 
Mussolini, no longer. a parvenu in fas- 
cism but an adept. 

“Within a month we will know what 
sort of a new European world is to 
emerge,” said last Sunday’s Observer, 
conservative London Weekly. 

“TI am certain that the smothered 
small states of Central Europe will 
cause a war on the Continent within 
two years,” said Sinclair Lewis, return- 
ing from Vienna. 


GERMANY: Hitler’s Bright 
Sun Shines on Bloody Acts 
It is as if the sun were again shining 
more brightly over Germany—Adolf 
Hitler, in a speech Mar. 11. 
The sun shining over a suddenly Hit- 


lerized Germany saw the following de- 


velopments last week: 

@ When the Mar. 5 election returns 
were counted, jubilant Nazis and Na- 
tionalists celebrated their triumph by 
hoisting swastika banners and the old 
black, white and red flag of the mon- 
archy over public buildings. The red, 
black and gold flag of the Republic was 
nowhere to be seen. 

On Sunday it was formally shelved 
when President von Hindenburg’s de- 
cree made the swastika and monarchi- 
cal flags official. 

e Acts of bloody violence alternated 
with acts of brutal oppression. Three 
days after the election, eight persons 





ACME 
Berlin Police Raid Communist House 


had been killed in political brawls. Naz- 
is howled Fritz Busch off the conduc- 
tor’s dais at the Dresden Opera House. 
In Cologne, Wilhelm Sollmann, So- 
cialist Reichstag member and former 
Minister of the Interior, was beaten and 
dragged from his home by Hitlerites. 
Later he was clapped into jail. For 
safety’s sake he remained there. 


Gagged 


Meanwhile, leading German news- 
papers were gagged without explana- 
tion. Foreign correspondents were 
warned against expressing “ill will,” 
told that those who “persistently mis- 
represented the internal situation” 
would be expelled. The first American 
reporter arrested was the Berlin cor- 
respondent of The Jewish Daily For- 
ward of New York. 

e@ Jews were not massacred, as rumors 
had prophesied, but many were mis- 
treated. Some flied the country. 

Early in the week Captain Hermann 
Wilhelm Goering, fire-breathing Nazi 


Minister of the Interior for Prussia, ag. 
sured them that the law would proteg 
their lives and property. Events soon 
contradicted him. Indeed, he soon cop. 
tradicted himself. 

A fire bomb was thrown into one syn. 
agogue. A swastika flag was hoisted 
over another. In Annaberg, Saxony, 
every Jewish merchant was arrested, 


Kidnaped 


Eight Americans, seven of them 
Jews, were beaten or otherwise abused 
by Hitlerites. For an indiscreet remark, 
one was kidnaped from his Berlin 
pension, beaten and compelled to sign 
a statement saying: “I am a Jew, J 
will leave tonight for Paris. I promige 
never again to set foot in Germany,” 

Nazi officials sought to blame thege 
attacks on Communists disguised ip 
brown shirts. But protests by the 
American Government brought official 
regrets and assurances. 

American chain stores in Germany, 
notably Woolworth’s, with 81 branches, 
were picketed by burly Nazis shouting, 
“Germans, buy German goods!” Ger- 
man chain stores were picketed also, 

Thus bands of Nazis closed many 
small stores because they were owned 
by Jews; many large stores because 
they were large. 


Manifesto 


Before long the Nazis’ rowdyism ex- 
asperated their Nationalist allies. When 
the latter urged that “the national 
overturn” be conducted within the lim- 
its of discipline and lawfulness,” Hitler 
spanked his followers with a manifesto. 
“Conscienceless individuals,” he said, 
“especially Communist stoolpigeons, are 
endeavoring to compromise our party 
through isolated actions ... Men, you 
must yourselves corner such creatures 
and bring them to book. . . . The further 
progress of the National rising will be 
one planned directly from above.” 

The force of this vanished when, on 
the same day, Captain Goering remark- 
ed: “It is said that there is immense 
excitement because of the temporary 
closing of Jewish stores. ... Why, what 
has happened but that we Germans de- 
clare, “Germans, do not buy from Jews; 
buy from Germans!’ I am told that! 
must call out the police. . . . I refuse 
to turn the police into a guard for Jew 
stores.” 

@A recent emergency decree author 
ized the Hitler Government to assume 
executive power in states failing 
maintain order. Four days after the 
election, under cover of this decree, 
even Catholic Bavaria, second largest 
State and last to hold out against the 
Hitlerites, had been snatched under 
Nazi control. Hitler now rules Ger 
many from border to border. Sunday's 
municipal elections in Prussia merely 
confirmed his power. 

e Karl Liebknecht House, nation 
Communist headquarters in Berlin, W# 
made a symbol of the Nazi sweep. I 
was confiscated, converted into 
quarters for political police to 
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ACME 


Japan Fought Either the Chinese or Earthquakes With California Junk 


polshevism,” and christened Horst Wes- 
sel House to commemorate the author 
of a Nazi song who had been killed in 
a street fight with Communists. A life- 
size bronze statue of Karl Marx in the 
building will be melted and recast into 
likenesses of Hitler and President von 
Hindenburg. 

Haranguing Nazis and Nationalists 
fom a second-floor window, Count 
Ernst Helldorf, leader of Hitler’s Berlin 
storm troops, threatened that “for every 
storm trooper who is murdered from 
today on in Berlin.. three Communists 
must atone with their lives.” 

Thousands of Communists were 
thrown into jail, many non-Communists 
as well. Since the 81 Communist Dep- 
uties elected Mar. 5 will not be admitted 
to the new Reichstag, the Nazis will 
have a majority and can dispense with 
the Nationalists’ support. 


Barred 


“When the Reichstag convenes on 
Mar. 21,” said Wilhelm Frick, Nazi 
Minister of the Interior, “Communists 
will be kept from the session by the 
most urgent and useful duties ... in 
detention camps.” 
eAt Captain Goering’s command the 
popular German nudist movement was 
Suppressed. Nudism, the Captain de- 
cided, deadens the sense of shame in 
women, ruins respect for womanhood 
inmen. Thus it destroys “the prerequi- 
sites for any real culture.” 
eBelligerent Nazi utterances matched 
belligerent Nazi acts. The tireless 
tongue of Captain Goering, who among 
other things is Federal Commissioner 
for Aviation, wagged fiercely on the 
subject of aviation. 

“At Geneva,” he said, “our former en- 
emies are attempting to keep German 
aviation down, but they won’t succeed,” 
and he talked of redeeming “the last 
Piedge of the dead . . . in blood.” 

At Kehl, in the Rhineland, a battalion 
of armed Nazis moved into a demilitar- 
wed infantry barracks, though it soon 
moved out again. The Versailles Treaty 
Specifically bars armed Germans from 
%cupying territory within 31 miles of 
the Rhine. 


@In 1919, Count von Arco-Valley 
killed Kurt Eisner, Socialist Premier 
of Bavaria. On Monday, arrested in 
Munich, he is said to have confessed 
his intention to kill Chancellor Hitler. 

In England, newspapers of all parties 
deplored the German situation as dan- 
gerous. 





CHINA: Defenders Cling to 
Passes in Great Wall 


Having abandoned the defense of 
Jehol itself, Chinese troops cling stub- 
bornly to passes in the Great Wall that 
may let the Japanese invader further 
into China. 

Early in the week the Japanese com- 
mand admitted that fighting at Sifeng 
Pass, midway in the southern Jehol 
Border, had already cost them more in 
killed and wounded than all the rest of 
the Jehol campaign. Chinese forces 
there exceed 10,000, outnumbering the 
Japanese ten to one, and are constantly 
being reinforced. 


Protected 


In the east at Kupei Pass, where a 
turnpike from Peiping into Jehol 
pierces the Great Wall, Chinese troops 
fresh from the south have withdrawn 
to rocky high ground where the ter- 
rain and trenches protect them from 
Japanese planes. 

The Japanese threaten an invasion 
of North China unless Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek consents to a demilitarized 
zone south of the Great Wall. 

@ While other matters were debated 
at Geneva, the Roosevelt administra- 
tion agreed last Monday to continue 
the Stimson policy and work with the 
League of Nations in the Far East. 





JAPAN: Suspected of Firing 
Junked Cars at Chinese 


Are scrapped American motor cars 
being blown at the Chinese through 
Japanese cannons? Or are they melted 
up for the girders in new quake-proof 
houses ? 


There is a Japanese official version, 
but nobody is quite sure. There are 
also a few statistics. Since Japan be- 
gan her invasion of China, exports of 
junked steel from Los Angeles’ harbor 
to Japanese ports have increased more 
than 2,000%. For 1931, shipments were 
1,025 tons; for 1932, 23,855 tons. 

From Canada, 18,000 tons of scrap 
metal went to Japan in 1932. It was 
junked from steel ships, disused auto- 
mobiles, old rails. Since the outbreak 
of hostilities in Jehol nine disused Brit- 
ish and Canadian ships have been 
bought by Japan and will be towed 
eastward on their own bottoms. Two 
of them cost $74,000. 

“I expect to scrap and ship to Japan 
upward of 50,000 automobiles this 
year,” says W. W. Wyn, a Los Angeles 
wrecker. “I am under bond to four 
large auto. aobile manufacturers to junk 
all the trade-in cars I can get hold of. 
The manufacturers pay a bonus to have 
them scrapped, not reconditioned. 
Japan buys them all.” 

“We fight the trembling earth with 
your junk, not the Chinese,” said Cap- 
tain Mayeda, of the Japanese steamer 
England Maru, loading 6,500 tons of 
scrap metal at St. John, N. B., last 
week. Houses in the earthquake zones 
must be built of steel and concrete 
hereafter. That is a new law. And 
Japan is short of iron ore. 

Earthquake and war coincided last 
month in Japan. Which gets the old 
runabout ? 





Shaw In Silent Role 
For a Brief Period 


“Has Japan ever thought she may 
soon end as a republic?” 

“Stalin does not rule because he is 
the son of heaven, but because he is the 
best man for the job.” 

Fifty reporters at Kobe made polite 
hissing noises through their teeth, cir- 
cled round an old man and translated 
furtively to one another. Their quarry 
had locked the cabin door when the boat 
tied up, but when reporters peered 
through the windows, he gave up and 
received the journalists. He made these 
observations on Japan in wartime, 
others on imperialist Japan in peace- 














INTERNATIONAL 


Orientals Were Polite to Mr. Shaw 








time. Some on the rule of semi-divine 
Emperors, others in the advisability of 
birth control. On neighborliness, on 
China, on what civilization is. 

Not a dagger was drawn. No Jap- 
anese committed hari kari in expiation. 

He was George Bernard Shaw, very 
queer, very famous, very occidental. 
White eyebrows pointing up that once 
were pink, white beard flowing that 
once was red, Mephistopholes was po- 
litely whisked from the boat to chat 
with the War Minister, Sadao Araki. 
Later he spent an hour with Prime Min- 
ister Saito. To the former he praised 
communism, to the latter a vegetable 
diet. Mr. Araki is kept in power by 
Fascists, Mr. Saido drinks wine and eats 
meat. Both were excessively polite. 

For six days Shaw received many 
calls and made many. Impassive celeb- 
rities continued to invite him and to 
listen, though his words ceased to ap- 
pear in Japanese newspapers. 

Early last week, still unhung, he 
boarded the Empress of Britain at 
Yokohama and continued his world 
cruise, heading toward California. An 
earthquake preceded him. 








BRITAIN: A Farmer Sings a 
Song, Fighting for his Cow 


In America foreclosed mortgages get 
the farmer’s goat; in England unpaid 
tithes get his cow. With their land 
some English farmers inherit this med- 
ieval tax for the parish church, once 
payable in produce, since 1836 in 
money. 

When he fails to pay the tithe, the 
farmer’s goods are seized: and sold to 
satisfy the claim. 

Richard Edwards, a Welsh farmer, 
refused to pay his tithes and the sheriff 
seized his cow. Last week it was to be 
auctioned, under a county court order. 
Impelled by an idea, general in the 
British Isles and brought to Iowa by 
way of the Mayflower and New Eng- 
land, Edwards and 1,000 neighbors re- 
sisted the sale. 

At his gate they hung a notice: 


“God save us from these raiding 
priests 

Who seize our crops and steal 
our beasts; 

Who pray, ‘Give us our daily 
bread, 

And take it from our mouths 
instead.” 


As the auctioneer tried to extol 
Bossie’s merits, Edwards arose, made 
speeches and led the crowd in song. 
Like American Middle Western farm- 
ers, they threatened with a noose the 
London city slicker who dared to bid 
until the auctioneer advised him to 
keep quiet. 

Now Edwards awaits trial for con- 
tempt of court, held by a writ as 
ancient as the tithes. Against him was 
issued an order “nisi prius,” created in 
1285 by the same statute that instituted 
the assize courts which correspond to 
our circuit courts. The writ orders the 
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sheriff to bring Edwards and his jurors 
to Westminister on a certain day, un- 
less before that time (nisi prius) the 
judges of the assizes arrive to hear 
cases in his county. The judges always 
arrive. 





British Tariff Expert 
Recants on “Buy British” 


A frank admission from a famous 
tariff expert that he had guessed wrong 
perturbed England last week. The 
guesser was Sir Edward Crowe, Con- 
troller of the Department of Oversees 
Trade, leader in the “Buy British” cam- 
paign. 

For two years Englishmen have been 
besought to restrict their buying to 
Empire products. The billboards, mag- 
azine articles and advertisements in 
newspapers have been used in the 
campaign. Last fall the Ottawa Con- 
ference clapped tariffs on many com- 
modities sent to England from outside 
the Empire. 

The present government, which in- 
cludes Sir Edward Crowe, had a “Buy 
British” platform when it sought elec- 
tion in 1931. Nevertheless Sir Edward 
has recanted. “I think probably the 
‘Buy British’ campaign has gone far 
enough,” he told a gathering of Anglo- 
American business men. “We want to 
buy American goods and we want 
Americans to buy British goods.” 

Old free-traders, opposed to economic 
nationalism, were pleased. Sir Edward 
promised to inform the Empire Market- 
ing Board, of which he is a member, of 
his change of heart. 





VATICAN CITY: Names 
Cardinal; Predicts War 


Seated on a crimson throne, dressed 
in white cassock and mantle and red 
stole, the Pope presided over a Cardi- 
nals’ consistory at Vatican City, this 
week, for the first time in 3 years. He 
named six new Cardinals, predicted, 
“a war on human society, on religion 
and on God himself,” and spoke his 
mind about the baptism of a Bulgarian 
princess. 

The Pontiff outlined the economic 
situation and then said: “There is one 
class of men who derive advantage, a 
sad advantage, from the general hard- 
ship and suffering. Russia, Mexico and 
Spain and also countries in Central 
Europe show only too clearly what may 
and must be feared wherever their 
nefarious propaganda penetrates.” 

Of the new Cardinals, Rodrigue 
Villeneuve, Archbishop of Quebec, is 
the youngest. He was born in Mon- 
treal in 1883 and his rise in the Church 
has been spectacular. Pietro Fuma- 
soni-Biondi, who up to now has been 
Apostolic Delegate at Washington, D. 
C., Angelo Maria Dolci, Apostolic Nun- 
zio to Rumania, Theodore Innitzer, 
Archbishop of Vienna, Elia Della Costa, 
Archbishop of Florence, and Maruillo 
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Fossati, Archbishop of Turin, were 
others named to wear the red hat, ~ 
None of the newly named 
was present at the consistory 
lasted two and one-half hours. 
were notified at their residences. 4 
the same time they gave Vatican af 
tendants 10,000 lire each ($500) to be 
kept in the Vatican treasury until 
deaths when the money will be 
for their funerals. % 
e “She protests before us that she 
innocent in all that has happened; 
in no way cooperated, gave no cong 
either expressed or tacit, and when; 
became aware of what was inten 
she had neither strength nor me 
express her opposition.” 

With these words the Pope a 
Queen Joanna of Bulgaria from 
in the non-baptism into the Roman 
Catholic communion of her daughter, 
Princess Marie Louise, born in Jap. 
uary. The princess was received into 
the Greek Orthodox faith of her father, 
King Boris. 

Earlier the Papal authorities allowed 
publication of a copy of the marriage 
contract which showed that the young 
royalties had undertaken to give their 
children a Roman Catholic baptism 
Queen Joanna is a daughter of the 
Roman Catholic Italian monarchs, 













































RUSSIA: British Electrical 


Workers Jailed in Moscow 


Employees of the Moscow branch of 
the General Electric Company were as- 
tounded early in the week when six lor 
ries emptied a company of political po- 
lice at their doors and a search of the 
building began. 

Files were taken away and the offices 
sealed of Metropolitan-Vickers, Lim- 
ited, a British electrical concern which 











has been operating in Russia for ten “7 

years, on a contract ending in April 

Six British subjects were arrested three The I 
ie 


of whom were released after having 
given their word not to leave Moscow. 
Later six employees, Russian and 
British, of the Metropolitan-Vickers in 
other parts of Russia “disappeared,” 
friends being unable to locate them. 
Twelve hours later a communique & 
sued by the Ogpu (secret police) & 
serted that a  counter-revolutionary 
plot existed to destroy and hamper 
power supplied from new hydro electric 
stations in Russia. Foreign engineem, 
working under contracts with the & 
viet electric trust are implicated. Meat 
while the British Embassy in Moscow 
kept in touch with the imprisoned 
Englishmen. No Americans were ¢ 
cerned. , 
Anglo-Russian negotiations have 
been particularly happy in 
weeks. The existing trade 
expires April 16. If a strained 
phere should cause a break-down, & 
ish-Russian commerce would be 
pled, Downing Street fears. Business 
men in both countries are anxious 
Monday’s cables reported. 
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WIDE WORLD 


Reichstag Fire called a Communist Japanese Parliament attempts to balance the budget, becomes thoroughly 
plot by vote-seeking Nazis exhausted, and many members fall sound asleep at their desks 
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ACME J. J. HIRZ 


The Deutschland, first “pocket” battleship completed by Germany under the “Attention Callers” appear in Berlin 
Versailles Treaty, steams into the Kiel Canal department store advertising 


WIDE WORLD ACME 
Prince George dances with Mrs. Simon Street Riots in Athens were followed by a declaration of martial law and the 
Hartog at hospital ball establishment of a temporary Greek dictatorship 
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jJ. J. WALKER: Wife to End 
December-May Romance 


A sleek, black-haired head was 
thrust out of a window of a hotel at 
Cannes on the French Riviera in Fri- 
day’s dawn last week. 

Its owner, James J. Walker, former 
Mayor of New York City, was decided- 
ly not his urbane self. He was out- 
raged by the presence of reporters in 
front of the villa where he has been 
living since last Fall. The newspaper- 
men had come to ask him about the 
reports that his wife, Mrs. Janet Allen 
Walker, had brought suit for divorce 
in the courts of Miami, Florida. 

“I have been fantastically misunder- 
stood, the action is absurd. Shut up,” 
shouted down the former Mayor, and 
the window slammed to and the lights 
snapped out. 

Later that day however, reporters 
found Mr. Walker more affable, despite 
the fact that he was being treated with 
hot irons for an attack of lumbago. 

Mr. Walker then cabled to Benjamin 











INTERNATIONAL 


James Walker and Betty Compton 


Cohen, Miami lawyer, authorizing him 
“to make immediate appearance, file 
answer and represent me at hearing 
generally in case brought by my wife.” 

Mrs. Walker alleged desertion in the 
papers which she filed for divorce in 
the Circuit Court of Dade County, Fila. 
She says Mr. Walker left their home 
on Oct. 15, 1928. Mrs. Walker names 10 
co-respondent. 

New York tabloids instantly predict- 
ed that Mr. Walker and Betty Comp- 
ton, actress, whom he first met in 1928, 
would be married as soon as the divorce 
was granted. 


Miss Compton and her mother have 
been living on the Riviera near the 
ex-mayor’s hotel. Miss Compton is 
writing an autobiography which, it is 
said, will tell the inside story of the 
attempts of men prominent in New 
York politics to keep her and the May- 
or apart. 

Mr. Walker was also reported as 
having started his book, “Letters I 
Forgot to Mail,” in collaboration with 
Frank Scully, newspaperman. Of late, 
however, worries over financial mat- 
ters have kept Mr. Walker away from 
his dictation. 


Solved 


This legal ending of another chapter 
in the life of New York’s most colorful 
chief magistrate comes as no surprise 
to those who knew that Miss Comp- 
ton has been identified as “the mysteri- 
ous woman” at the hearings on the 
conduct of the Walker administration 
conducted by Judge Samuel Seabury. 

It was to this “mysterious woman” 
that a large check was said to have 
been paid from the Mayor’s account. 
Before the hearings were completed, 
Mr. Walker resigned. 

The Walkers were married at St. 
Joseph’s Church, Washington Place and 
6th Ave., New York, on Apr. 11, 1912 
to the organ accompaniment of “Will 
you Love me in December as you did 
in May?”, one of Mr. Walker’s own 
compositions. Mrs. Walker, born in 
Clinton, Ia., had come to the vaudeville 
stage in New York and it was her sing- 
ing of his song that first attracted the 
young lawyer-composer to her. 

From that time on the two went 
serenely together through the mazes 
of politics at Albany and New York 
until they arrived at the old-fashioned, 
high-stooped house with the official 
lamp-post in front to denote that 6 St. 
Luke’s place in Greenwich Village was 
the home of the Mayor. 


Seabury 
Then Miss Compton entered the pic- 


.ture, the shadow of Judge Seabury fell 


across the Mayor’s path, the public, 
depression-torn, in a very different 
mood from the days of prosperity when 
the. Mayor’s slightest witticism met 
with city-wide roars of laughter, 
watched their erstwhile hero wither 
before the questionings of Mr. Seabury. 
And the hasty flight to Cannes took 
James J. Walker definitely off the front 
page. 








ROLPH: Is Efficient in 
Earthquake Crisis 


The florid celebrity of “Sunny Jim” 
Rolph, Governor of California, is not 
entirely based on his handling of seri- 
ous things. 

Some of the legends about him are 
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Two Earthquakes for James Rolph 


fairly gaudy. But last week, when an 
earthquake shook and killed people in 
his fabulous kingdom, was not the first 
time he had faced the sobering side of 
public office, 


Helped 


He has helped earthquake sufferer; 
before. In 1906, when San Francisco 
was smoking in the ruins of the fir 
that followed the shock and to Cali 
fornians blotted out the name of the 
earthquake, Rolph led a committee of 
citizens in feeding and sheltering the 
poor who had lived in the Mission Dis- 
trict. Rolph had been born there in 
1869. The people were his own. 

A few years ago when the Con- 
munists of San Francisco threatened a 
violent demonstration he _ surprised 
them by sending a crack squad of 
policemen who wore white gloves and 
carried no nightsticks to escort them. 
He reviewed the parade, asked the 
leaders into the grandstand, and pro- 
ceeded then to harangue them on the 
glories of the California climate. 

Talk is one thing he can do super 
latively. He once spoke for twelve 
hours before the Board of Supervisors 
about a war memorial that seemed to 
interest him. He began at 3 PM 
Then, from 6 to 11 that night he dined 
At 11, dressed in what may as well be 
called faultless evening attire, he re 
turned, and talked and talked and 
talked till 8 in the morning. 

He looks like nothing so much i 
the world as a jovial politician. He is 
a jovial politician. San Francisco elect: 
ed him Mayor so many times that 4 
child could be born, go through adoles 
cence and graduate from college, and 
“Sunny Jim” would still be Mayor. 

The years have steadily made him 
look more and more jovial, rounder 
and more inappropriate in the Spanish 
caballero costumes, the Roman togas, 
the overalls, he is perpetually putting 
on for the photographers. He we: 
comed the California troops home from 
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france in New York, accompanied by 
a black cat mascot called Powder 


When he became Governor in 1931 
there was a 3-day celebration in Sac- 
ramento. Will Rogers, who is a 
staunch Californian when he is not 
peing a stauncher Oklahoman, said: 

“Thank goodness we won’t be re- 
formed during his administration at 


least.” 








PITTMAN: A Former Miner, 
He Is Strong For Silver 


Key Pittman of Nevada, the new 
chairman of the Senate’s exceedingly 
influential Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, swung a pick in the chilly gold 
fields during the Klondike rush. 

Nowadays he has a good deal more 
tosay about silver. He says it eloquent- 
ly, and on practically all occasions. 

He wasn’t a gold miner long. Once 
a lawyer, he became a lawyer again, 
and presently landed on top of the 
seething frontier melodrama Rex Beach 
has described in “The Spoilers” as the 
first district attorney of Nome. 

He was also on the side of the miners 
the next year, that would be 1901, in a 
fight against the gold wolves who were 
jumping the claims of the old timers. 
He won. 


Southerner 


He was born in the deep South, in 
Vicksburg, Miss. 61 years ago. A law 
degree from Southwestern University 
in Tennessee hung on the wall of the 
law office he went all the way to Seattle 
to establish at 20. Nothing much in 
the way of business disturbed the se- 
renity of his existence. The time came 
when his landlady saw fit to remind 
him that money was a fine thing to 
have. 

The result of that economic stimulus 
was an inspiration. He collected what 
money he could, gave his law library 
to the County Judge, his furniture to 
another lawyer, and set a course for 
Skagway. 

He packed provisions over the Yukon 
trail. “When I arrived in Dawson,” he 
later said of that odyssey, “I had a 
Canadian 10 cent piece to’my name, half 
aton of provisions, and drinks were a 
dollar apiece. That’s poverty.” 

For about two years he worked as 


a miner, then he had his legal interlude. 


in the North, then, when the excitement 
died down in Nome, he joined the new 
mining rush to Nevada. He’s lived 
there, at Tonopah, ever since. 

The only political office he ever ran 
for in the United States was the Sen- 
ate. He has represented the population 
of Nevada, which is still under 100,000, 
in Washington since 1913. 

But he is best known today as silver’s 
most unquenchable bellman. In season 
and out, year after year, in the face of 
the profoundest apathy or rarer enthu- 
slasm, he fights the cause of silver. 


TRANSITION 





BIRTHDAYS: Holmes Well 
at 92; Miss Wald 66, Ill 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, former Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, celebrated 
his ninety-second birthday on Mar. 8 
at his red brick home in Washington. 
Felix Frankfurter dropped in for lunch. 
Justices Hughes and Roberts called in 
the afternoon. So did the President 
and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. They 
brought a bouquet of roses. 














KEYSTONE 


Miss Wald Heard From the President 


@On Mar. 10, Miss Lillian D. Wald, 
founder of the famous Henry Street 
settlement in New York City, spent her 
sixty-sixth birthday at her country 
home in Westport, Conn., where she 
is confined by a serious illness. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Governor Lehman 
of New York, were among the many 
who sent gifts or messages of congrat- 
ulations. 





DIED: Senator, Congressman 
And Hoover Secretary Pass On 


After a two weeks’ illness, Senator 
Robert B. Howell of Nebraska, died 
last Saturday at Walter Reed Hospital 
in Washington. 

A painstaking legislator with blunt 
convictions, he was a fervent dry and 
a bitter-ender on war debts. In the 
Senate he was overshadowed by his 
eminent colleague, George W. Norris. 
Since 1922, he had been “the other 
Senator from Nebraska.” Like Sena- 
tor Norris, he was a Republican insur- 
gent. Unlike Norris, he never bolted 
the party. 

Born at Adrian, Mich., in 1864, he 
was graduated from the Naval Acad- 
emy in 1885, but obliged to leave the 
Navy because of ill health. For the 
same reason he abandoned the study 
of law. Eventually he learned civil 
engineering, which he combined with 
politics as manager of Omaha’s city- 
owned water, ice and gas plants. 

e After eighteen years in Congress, 
Will R.. Wood of Indiana planned a long 
rest and a cruise on the Mediterranean. 


Last week, on the day he was to have 
sailed, he died of a heart attack at 
the home of a friend in New York. 
He was 72 years old. 

A Republican, Mr. Wood was a regu- 
lar of regulars, a dry, a protectionist, 
a foe of direct primaries and of the 
direct election of Senators. 

He was born and -educated at Ox- 

ford, Ind., learned the trade of harness- 
maker, taught school, attended the 
University of Michigan, practiced law, 
became Prosecuting Attorney in Tip- 
pecanoe County and served eighteen 
years in the State Senate. In Congress 
he won prominence as chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee. 
e@ French Strother, member of former 
President Hoover’s secretariat, died 
suddenly in Garfield Hospital, Washing- 
ton, Sunday night. 

A native Missourian, he began his 
writing career on The Fresno Republi- 
can, in California. Two years later he 
went to New York and became associ- 
ated with the magazine World’s Work, 
of which eventually he became associ- 
ate editor and part owner. He was the 
author of many magazine articles and 
of several books, including “I was sent 
to Athens” and “Fighting Germany’s 
Spies.” 

In Washington, he was Mr. Hoover’s 

literary and research assistant, prepar- 
ing material for the former President’s 
speeches. Though an enthusiastic Hoov- 
er supporter, he was a Democrat. 
@ No more cats will whistle “Yankee 
Doodle.” No more fish will feed from 
spoons. No more cows will give ice 
cream.eg For these things could only 
happen in Winsted, Conn., during the 
lifetime of Louis T. (“Truthful”) Stone 
of The Winsted Evening Citizen, and 
on Monday, at the age of 57, Lou 
Stone died. It was as correspondent 
for Metropolitan newspapers that he 
wrote his astounding series of animal 
yarns. He enjoyed insisting that they 
were true. That time he found a whale 
in a pond with Jonah’s initials on its 
tail—to prove it he would offer to show 
you the pond. 





SENTENCED: Zangara To 
Die; Defies, Abuses Court 

Giuseppe Zangara pleaded guilty last 
week to a charge of killing Mayor Cer- 
mak in an attempt to kill Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. He was sentenced to death. 

Taking the stand in circuit court at 
Miami he testified: “I want to kill all 
capitalists.” 

Sentenced, he shouted at Judge Uly 
O. Thompson: “You is crook man, too. 
. +. You one of the capitalists.” 

“No one can foresee what might have 
happened had Zangara been successful 
in his attempt,” Judge Thompson re- 
marked. 

Under Florida law, the Governor 
fixes the week of Zangara’s death, a 
prison superintendent the day and hour. 
Monday Governor Sholtz set Zang-ora’s 
execution for the week of Mar. 20. 
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BASEBALL: Breaks in Earth 
Add to Breaks of Game 


Although baseball players have 
learned to accept stoically the breaks of 
the game under normal conditions, last 
week more than a month before the 
regular season begins, they were entire- 
ly unnerved by the breaks which shook 
the sunny and fruitful State of Califor- 
nia. 

Four major league clubs, both Chi- 
cago teams, the New York Giants, and 
Pittsburgh, yearned to leave the State 
in haste. They do not expect to get 
another base hit on the Pacific Coast 
until they have assurance there is no 
danger of being swallowed up at the 
plate by a sudden opening in the earth. 
They have found that a trembling field 
is a poor foundation for the execution 
of nicely timed double-plays, for accu- 
rate pegs to bases that may disappear 
before the ball arrives. 

Florida 

Meanwhile, nine other clubs are calm- 
ly working out in Florida, hoping this 
will not be a hurricane season. They 
are the champion New York Yankees, 
the Philadelphia Athletics, St. Louis 
Browns, Mr. Thomas A. Yawkey’s new- 
ly acquired Boston Red Sox, Brooklyn, 
Cincinnati, the Phillies, St. Louis Cardi- 
nals, and the Boston Braves. 

The Detroit team is in Texas, Cleve- 
land in Louisiana, and Washington in 
Mississippi. 

Back at work after a vacation of al- 
most five months, the players reported 
they had spent the Winter following 
their usual diversions, hunting and golf- 
ing. Some like Waite Hoyt, an under- 
taker, and Eppa Rixey, a life insurance 
agent, had minded their business. Oth- 
ers had occupied themselves corres- 
ponding with employers and being in- 
terviewed by the press about salary ad- 
justments. 

Now most of the stars have signed up 
and are obliterating the hopes of seek- 
ing a “big time” job. For another few 
weeks the teams will unlimber rusty 
arms and reduce excess fat, then will 
begin a barnstorming march to the 
north and east, in an endeavor to de- 
fray the costs of their training trips 
by offering exhibition games to the 
baseball “stix.” 


Golf 


At present most of the managers are 
calling for two work-outs a day, plenty 
of food for those who are not over- 
weight, and regular sleeping hours for 
all. Fearful lest the golf swing induces 
batters to dig into the dirt after low 
balls, they are generally asking the 
players to keep away from the links. 
But jig-saw puzzles and contract bridge 
are permitted as harmless recreations. 

As the 1933 season approaches, own- 
ers are frankly worried about gate re- 


ceipts. Several clubs have - hastily 
transformed a section of grandstand 
seats into bleachers, expecting that fans 
will demand more 50 cent seats this 
year. 

Still the national pastime in the eyes 
of millions of Americans, baseball has 
in the past ten years become a big busi- 
ness. Round figures valuing some of 
the franchises of major league clubs 
are New York Yankees $5,000,000; New 
York Giants and Chicago Cubs over 
$3,000,000; Detroit $3,000,000; Boston 
Braves, Chicago White Sox, Cincinnati, 
and St. Louis Cardinals, $2,000,000. 

Besides parting with over $30,000 
each for training expenses, owners 
spend as much as $35,000 maintaining 
a staff of scouts looking for promising 
youngsters, $50,000 for traveling ex- 
penses during the season, and amounts 
over $100,000 to obtain needed players 
from each other. Some magnates, like 
Col. Jacob Ruppert and the Wrigley in- 
terest have built up staggering pay- 
rolls. 

On the other side of the ledger, the 
owners collect $200,000 from the sale 
of refreshments and score cards. And 
they get a large share of the estimated 
$70,000,000 which the American people 
spend for admission tickets in the 
course of a year. 





PING-PONG: Like Sparring 
Ten Rounds Says Champion 


There is a legend about two ingen- 
uous gentlemen of the 80’s who one 
evening having sipped a few bottles 
of champagne felt an uncontrollable 
urge for athletic competition. 

They cleared off the dining room 
table and set a row of books across 
the center for a net. Then they tore 
lids from two cigar boxes for rackets, 
remodeled one of the champagne corks 
into a somewhat spherical pellet, and 
began the first game of microscopic 
tennis. 

That night they might have said they 
were playing “pop-pop” but as the 
pastime spread to many natioris, the 
introduction of a celluloid ball and 
rounded wooden bat inspired someone 
with a flare for onomatopoetics to call 
it ping-pong. As such the game was 
the rage of the early days of this cen- 
tury in Great Britain, the British Col- 
onies, France and America. 

In 1928 Parker Brothers, Incorpor- 
ated of Salem, Mass., manufacturers 
of ping-pong equipment, led a success- 
ful campaign to revive a dormant pub- 
lic interest. They have staged national 
and sectional tournaments in many 
cities. 

Two weeks ago Abraham Krakauer, 
pink-cheeked midget boxer, won the 
eastern championship. He said a close 
ping-pong match requires more stam- 
ina than ten rounds in a ring. Last 
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Saturday in Chicago “Jimmie” Jag 

son won the national title from 
defending champion, -Coleman 
23-21, 21-19, 21-13. 

Meanwhile in private Homes 
clubs throughout the country, 
are countless addicts pinging and 
ing night after night. 

Some of the well known devo 
are Max Schmeling, William T. 
den 2d, Vincent Richards, Fran 
Hunter, George Gershwin, H 
Dietz, and Sidney Lenz. 








SQUASH TENNIS: Tir 
Bruised Champion Wins _ 

In the vernacular of the day, ey 
man has his racket, but in the e 
some, mostly New Yorkers, there ape 
too many picayune rackets and far 
too few big ones. They are watching 
the sad but undeniable growth of 
squash rackets at the expense of squash 
tennis. 

More and more court players seem 
to prefer the frail little bats and small 
rubber balls. Novices at the racket 
game agree it is much easier to play. 
They have found that the speed and 
pace which a tennis racket imparts to 
a large, hard ball limits squash tennis 
to athletes of agility and intuition. 

The bewildering exhibition which two 
of the world’s most skillful squash ten- 
nis players put on at the Harvard Club 
in New York City last Saturday bore 
out this conclusion. Huddled high ina 
gallery above the court, a capacity 
crowd marvelled at the cat-like antics 
of Rowland B. Haines, of the Columbia 
Club, and Harry F. Wolf of the New 


York Athletic Club, dizzily dodging, 


ducking, and smashing in the finals of 
the national class A championship 
With the games two all and the odds 
looking very much like Haines’, Wolf, 
already covered with welts from his 
opponent’s misdirected shots, was sud- 
denly stricken with a cramp in one of 
his legs. When he finally was able to 
play out the few remaining points, the 
battered tired athlete had enough te 
serve energy to eke out a victory, store 
15-7, 11-15, 15-3, 14-18, 17-16. i 9 
It was Haines’ greatest bid for the 
title since he handed it to Wolfm@ 
1930. ° - 
Development «, 4 
Probably the ancient French game 
of jeu de paume, tennis played with 
the hand, was the father of the cout 
games as we know them today. From 
it developed the Eton and Rugby games 
of fives, and subsequently America’s 
handball. “2 
Squash tennis, first played in England 
75 years ago, was introduced into this 
country by the Boston Athletic Associt- 
tion in 1888. There the members hai 
built an oversized handball court, and 
one of them finding difficulty in getting 
to the ball with his hand, grabbed # 
tennis racket and unconsciously started 
a@ new game. 
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WIDE WORLD IN TERWATIONAL 
A Moseley Forward attempts to advance the ball in Rugby Clifford Sutter of New Orleans, who was an early favorite 
game at Blackheath, England in National Indoor Tennis Championship 


ACME INTERNATIONAL 
Honus Wagner comes back as coach Tiny Thompson, goalie for Boston Bruins, stops scoring attack of New York 
of the Pittsburgh Pirates Americans, who lost this hockey game, 4 to 3, at Boston 


5 — KEYSTONE 
Matador Miscaleulates and falls under hoofs of the bull Erie Pedley tries to stop the ball in mid-air in polo game 
in fight at Barcelona, Spain betwee_. Los Angeles and San Mateo 
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EXPLORATION : Saved From 
Iee Floe by Whalers 


All week before last Captain Riiser- 
Larsen, Hallvard Devold and Claw 
Kjellbotn camped on an ice floe beside 
Princess Ragnhild Land in Antarctica. 
They were preparing for a 3,500 mile 
dog sled exploring trip across the soft 
Summer ice to Queen Maud Land. 

The three had encountered various 
kinds of trouble. First, none of them 
spoke Eskimo and their dogs did not 
understand Norwegian. 


Drifting 


On the night of Mar. 6th the men 
were just crawling into their sleeping 
bags when they heard a sickening 
noise that sounded like a great thick 
piece of new linen being torn. The 
barrier ice was cracking. 

They made a futile examination dur- 
ing the night but did not realize the 
full extent of their trouble until day- 
light. Then they saw that the barrier 
on which they rested was breaking 
away from the mainland and that they 
might soon expect to be drifting help- 
lessly in the icy sea. 

They released the 53 dogs and they 
scampered across broken chunks of 
ice to the floe where the supplies were 
for one great meal of whale meat. 

Riiser-Larsen and companions were 
soon picked up by a man from a Nor- 
wegian whaling factory, working in 
the vicinity, who came in answer to 
the call from their small radio. 








GOLD: Production Climbs as 
Depression Deepens 


The chemical symbol for gold is AU. 
It is tenth in the atomic tables by 
weight. A 17-inch cube would weigh 
a ton. It is extracted from the earth 
and from old mine dumps by a variety 
of processes, some chemical, some me- 
chanical. 

These were some of the facts that 
people found, last week, when the pre- 
cious mineral displaced all other topics 
of parlor conversation. 

Others are: 

@ Last year gold production climbed 
7.8% to the greatest figure in all his- 
tory, $494,240,370. Of this staggering 
total South Africa produced 48% and 
held the lead that it took in 1905: The 
United States mined 10.5%: Canada 
13%. 

@In the last 350 years over a billion 
ounces of gold have been taken out of 
the earth. If this gold, upon which 
rests the world’s financial fabric, were 
melted into one big cube it would be 
slightly less than 40 feet on a side. 

e@ Gold, paradoxically enough, has no 
value. It is value. Translated into 
dollars one ounce of gold is.the equiv- 
alent of $20.67183462. 


The greatest potential source of gold, 
despite the promises of confidence men, 
has yet to be tapped. Should all of the 
gold washed into the sea by zons of 
rains be reclaimed there would be about 
half a million dollars for every human 
being on the earth. 

Largely by opening new gold fields 
last year Canada was able to increase 
her production of the metal by about 
seven and one-half million dollars. 

Optimistic mining men are predicting 
that her gold production will soon be 
in excess of an annual $100,000,000. 
To help make this hope a fact more 
than three hundred prospectors and 
“stakers” trooped out of Chapleau in 
central Ontario last Summer. 

While not prospecting for gold 
George A. Thorne, potential heir to a 
fortune made by his father in Mont- 
gomery-Ward, started northward from 
Chapleau last Summer with his wife. 
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Mike Thorne Discovered Gold 


They were bound for a camping trip. 

“Mike” Thorne finished Yale in 1925. 
While in college he made scores of 
friends, became a campus character. 
Tougher than a mine mule driver, he 
always spoke in a booming voice, al- 
ways ran wherever he went. 

Trapped once between a self-oper- 
ating elevator and the ceiling of his 
Paris hotel, he put French mechanics 
in a panic. While they became hys- 
terical trying to disengage him from 
the accident which would have killed. a 
less Bunyanesque character he re- 
mained calm. Calling the concierge 
he ordered a bottle of brandy which was 
delivered via step-ladder. 

In Norway he terrified natives by 
zooming down hills on skiis at fright- 
ful speeds when he didn’t know what 
was below. . “I'll find out when I get 
there,” he consoled them. 

While on his Canadian trip with his 
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wife last Summer he happened to tur 
over a rock. Bright yellow flakes gt. 
tracted him. Wary, he investigate 
and found that he had made a reg 
strike. Promptly he staked claims for 
himself and friends. The friendy 
claims were rich while his had virtually 
no gold. But they adjusted this. 

Foreseeing that there would be more 
money in transporting miners and ma. 
chinery than there would be in the mip. 
ing business, he organized an air 
transport company. 

Thorne’s planes make the daily trip 


from Chapleau into the Swayze gold 


fields in half an hour; a trip that re. 
quired many hours over the snow. 
choked backwoods roads. 











AVIATION 


ACCIDENTS: Deadly Mile Far 
Along Route of Long Trip 


If one cared to ride for 4,377,424 miles 
on scheduled air transport planes he 
could afford to be wary about the next 
mile. According to death probability 
figures in the current Air Commerce 
Bulletin he would die during that mile. 

Contrasted to this figure one may ex- 
pect to ride more than three times as 
far or about 14,000,000 miles in an auto- 
mobile before being killed. Grouping 
railroad men with passengers, one 
might expect to ride about 40,000,000 
miles on a train before a fatal accident. 





Causes 


The Department of Commerce furth- 
er analyzes air accident figures for the 
last six months of 1932. Causes of the 
commercial accidents they found to he: 
personnel errors, 15.95%; power fail- 
ures, 23.41%; plane failures, 24.47%; 
miscellaneous (weather, darkness, air- 
port) 34.04%; balance, undetermined. 





Mark for Third Time 


Several hundred people faithfully 
stood in the rain all Sunday night and 
Monday morning at the little air field 
at Cape Town, South Africa. They 
were waiting for 19-year-old Victor 
Smith, new aviator darling of London 
shop girls, who they all hoped would 
establish a new record for a solo flight 
from London, 6,200 miles away. 

From Walfish Bay, a few hundred 
miles up the west coast they had heard 
that he was progressing steadily. As 
the night wore on and he was lon 
overdue they recalled the many nar 
row escapes that he had had on this 
junket. 

At Duala his roaring plane had bare 
ly missed tree tops. Further south # 
Point Noire he had skidded dangerous 
ly for 40 feet in landing. 

Finally toward dawn word came 
the waiters that he was down in V# 
Rhyn’s Dorp, barely 200 miles (le 
than two hours) from his goal. 
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Banks to Divorce Affiliates 


Aldrich of Chase National Fears Abuses in Close 
Connection of Commercial and Investment Banking 


In response to the mounting wave of 
popular demand that the Country’s 
great banks of deposit sever their con- 
nection with the security business, the 
world’s two largest commercial bank- 
ing institutions last week announced 
that they were taking steps to divest 
themselves of their security-marketing 
affiliates. 

One night last week, James H. Per- 
kins stated to the press that The Na- 
tional City Bank, of which he has been 
chairman since Charles E. Mitchell re- 
signed less than three weeks ago, was 
planning “the divorcement of the bank 
and its security affiliate,” the National 
City Company. It was the airing of this 
company’s past activities before the 
Senate’s investigating committee which 
had led to Mr. Mitchell’s resignation 
following a deluge of criticism. 

Only a day after Mr. Perkins’ state- 
ment, Winthrop W. Aldrich, head of 
The Chase National Bank for scarcely 
two months, publicly commended the 
action of The National City, declared 
that The Chase was making a similar 
move with its affiliate, Chase Securities 
Corporation, and preached additional 
banking reforms so sweeping that even 
liberals blinked and could not believe 








ACME 
“Not far Enough,” Said Mr. Aldrich 


their eyes when they read of the inno- 
vation. 

“It is impossible,” said Mr. Aldrich, 
“to consider the events which took 
Place during the past ten years without 
being forced to the conclusion that in- 
timate connection between commercial 
banking and investment banking al- 
most inevitably leads to abuses... . 

“I am entirely in sympathy with the 
divorcing by law of security affiliates 


from commercial banks. I do not think, 
however, that the Glass Bill goes suffi- 
ciently far... .” 

This last assertion aroused much 
comment. One reason that the banking 
legislation sponsored by Senator Carter 
Glass, congressional dean of finance, 
was chloroformed in the House last 
session was because of persistent and 
potent opposition by many leading 
bankers to certain of the bill’s provi- 
sions. 

As amended and finally passed by 
the Senate on Jan. 25, after Huey 
Long’s eight-day filibuster, the Glass 
banking reform measure provided, 
among many other things, that all na- 
tional banks should rid themselves of 
security affiliates within five years. 

A similar recommendation applicable 
to State banks had been made by Jo- 
seph A. Broderick, New York Superin- 
tendent of Banks, in his annual report 
made public on Jan. 4. Most bankers, 
however, believed that this was too 
drastic a change. The prevailing opin- 
ion was expressed by Albert H. Wiggin 
on Jan. 10, the day before he retired as 
head of The Chase National Bank: 


Affiliates 


“The issue and marketing of securi- 
ties is an essential part of American 
economic life, and the abolition of what 
has become the primary instrumental- 
ity for carrying on this business would 
be ill-advised. . . . I would advocate 
amending the Glass Bill so as to pro- 
vide by law for examination and regu- 
lation of all security affiliates of mem- 
ber banks. .. .” 

Now Mr. Wiggin’s successor, Mr. Al- 
drich, in keeping with the swiftly shift- 
ing scenes of the banking drama en- 
acted throughout the Country in the 
last few weeks, proposes to go beyond 
the Glass Bill and follow banking re- 
form to what he considers a logical 
conclusion. Taking as his text the com- 
plete separation of “the business of 
commercial banking from that of deal- 
ing in securities,” he sermonized in his 
statement. 


Deposits 


e@ Allow no private banking house, like 
J. P. Morgan & Company, Kuhn, Loeb 
& Company and many others, to accept 
deposits unless it is “subjected to the 
same regulations and required to pub- 
lish the same statements as are com- 
mercial banks.” 

e Allow no private banking house 
which deals in securities “to take de- 
posits even under regulation.” 

e@ Allow no interlocking directorates 
between a commercial bank.and a firm 














INTERNATIONAL 


“Let Us Divorce,” Said Mr. Perkins 


“engaged in the business of dealing in 
securities.” 

e Allow commercial banks to have no 
more directors than are able “to be ac- 
tually cognizant of the affairs of their 
banks and in a position really to dis- 
charge their responsibility to stock- 
holders, depositors, and the business 
community.” 

e Allow no commercial bank to under- 
write any securities other than those of 
the Federal, State and municipal Gov- 
ernments, and “eradicate the spirit of 
speculation from the management of 
commercial banks.” 

e@ All commercial banks should be 
members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. 


Disclosures 


In light of the disclosures before the 
Senate committee and of the banking 
moratorium, few took issue with Mr. 
Aldrich on his last two proposals. The 
first four, however, caused something 
of a sensation in and out of the bank- 
ing profession. 

Many agreed with Mr. Aldrich that 
commercial banking and investment 
banking were two distinct functions, 
subject to confusion if brought together. 
They maintained that the primary busi- 
ness of the commercial banker is to 
protect deposits and facilitate the flow 
of cash and credit in a community. 

An investment or private banker, on 
the other hand, acts as an agent for 
security distribution and thereby facili- 
tates the capital financing of the Na- 
tion’s industries. 

Most declared, however, that modern 
complexities and interrelations made 
the distinction often hairline. To sep- 
arate them is far easier said than done. 
The methods for this purpose which Mr. 
Aldrich proposed were subjects of heat- 
ed debates. In essence, his proposals in- 
volved: far-reaching and important 
changes in time-honored practices. 
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With President Roosevelt’s ‘“‘money- 
changers” ringing in Congressional ears 
and Senator Norris’ vague “grip of Wall 
Street” clutching at Congressional 
hearts, Mr. Aldrich’s statement won its 
most enthusiastic audience in Wash- 
ington. Senator Glass declared: 

“Some of these very things were 
written in the original draft of the so- 
called Glass Banking Bill, and were 
eliminated through the influence of 
large banks. ... including some of the 
officers of The Chase National Bank. Of 
course, Mr. Aldrich is right in every 
proposition he lays down, and I am 
sure I would like to include all of his 
proposals in legislation by this Con- 
gress.” 

The question on every one’s tongue 
was, “why did Aldrich do it?” 


Objections 


Out of the welter of conjecture, cer- 
tain factors are illuminating. 

Criticism of past practices in the 
boom era has been leveled at The Chase 
along with other banks. Until an- 
nouncement on Monday that the Sen- 
ate’s investigation of past financial 
activities would be directed, for the 
present, at the New York Stock Ex- 
change instead of at commercial banks, 
the prevailing belief was that The 
Chase was next on the Senate Com- 
mittee’s docket. Mr. Aldrich is serving 
notice that those bygones are bygones. 
As spokesman for the world’s ranking 
bank, he openly announces a new re- 
gime, and declares publicly for further 
banking reforms as evidence of his sin- 
cerity. 

He is the son of the late Senator 
Nelson W. Aldrich of Rhode Island, 
himself one of the Nation’s foremost 
banking authorities, and once called 
flippantly “general manager of the 
United States” because of the influence 
he wielded. 

The Senator’s financial talents were 
particularly valuable during and after 
the panic of 1907, and many of the 
banking reforms which he then advo- 
cated were incorporated in principle in 
the Federal Reserve Act of 1913. 

Prior to December, 1929, Mr. Aldrich 
was a lawyer, handling legal affairs 
for the Rockefeller estate and counsel 
for the Rockefeller-controlled Equitable 
Trust Company. He has been a banker 
only in the last three years, when re- 
form has been increasingly in the air. 


Spokesman 


In addition to the legal work which 
he has done for the Rockefellers, Mr. 
Aldrich is regarded as the Rockefeller 
spokesman on The Chase Bank, in 
which the Rockefellers are the largest 
stockholders. 

He is also brother-in-law of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., whose attitude on va- 
rious national questions is considered 
public-spirited by many. Friends of 
Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Aldrich assert 
that the latter’s action was motivated 
by a sincere desire to assist in needed 
reforms at a time of emergency. 


COAL: Highest Court Rules 
Selling Agencies Legal 


That selling agencies for bituminous 
coal producers do not violate the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act was the decision 
of the Supreme Court handed down this 
week. The opinion was in the case of 
the Appalachian Coal, Incorporated. 
It was written by Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes with only Justice Mc- 
Reynolds dissenting. 

Said the Court: “The unfortunate 
state of the industry would not justify 
any attempt unduly to restrain com- 
petition or to monopolize, but the exist- 
ing situation prompted defendants to 
make, and the statute did not preclude 
them from making, an honest effort to 
remove abuses, to make competition 
fairer, and thus to promote the essen- 
tial interests of commerce.” 

The case of the Appalachian, agent 

for 137 coal companies, has been 
watched with interest by the entire 
bituminous industry. The decision 
upsets the arguments made by spon- 
sors for the Davis-Kelly Coal Stabili- 
zation Bill that operators’ combina- 
tions without government regulation 
violate the Sherman Law. The Davis- 
Kelly Bill, reintroduced in the House 
a few days ago, would set up a national 
coal commission to permit pooling of 
selling agencies. 
@ The Supreme Court in a decision 
this week killed the Florida chain store 
tax, holding that such a tax was dis- 
criminatory. Justice Brandeis vigor- 
ously dissented from the majority 
opinion written by Justice Roberts. 





NOTES: The Week in Finance 
in Highlight and Review 


The swift action by the government 
in restoring order to the chaotic bank- 
ing situation last week relieved many 
apprehensions that the Treasury would 
find difficulty in carrying out its exten- 
sive refinancing program on Wednes- 
day. This involved interest charges 
of about $59,000,000 and the refund- 
ing of about $694,000,000 of Treasury 
obligations, including close to $33,500,- 
000 of the so-called “anti-hoarding 
baby bonds” floated last year. 

These large payments will be met by 
two new issues of Treasury certifi- 
cates totaling $800,000,000. Reflecting 
the higher rates for money which the 
moratorium brought about, one of the 
issues will bear an interest rate of 
4% and the other 4%%, the highest 
that the Treasury has had to place on 
obligations of this type during the 
depression. 

As a result of this financing, the 
government’s debt outstanding with 
the public stands at $21,044,000,000 
compared with the peak of $25,482,- 
000,000 at the end of 1919. 

@On Wednesday morning, two days 
after the banks started reopening, the 
New York Stock Exchange resumed its 
business. Closed since the morning of 





Mar. 4, when Governor Lehman shut 
the New York Banks, the 

started operations a day ahead of the 
date originally scheduled. Reopening of 
the New York commodity exchanges 
and exchanges in other cities closely 
followed. The New York Stock Ex. 
change will be the chief focal point of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee when it reopens its scrutiny of 
security marketing activities in the 
near future. 

@ In New York City late Tuesday after- 
noon Joseph Wright Harriman, founder 
and chairman of the board of the Harri- 
man National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, was arrested on a Federal war- 
rant charging him with making false 
entries in the books of the bank with 
the intent to deceive bank examiners, 
The Harriman Bank was the only mem- 
ber of the New York Clearing House 
which was not included in the banks 
permitted to open on Monday. 


Limited 


e@ The first step toward restricting 
loans on insurance policies was taken 
last week by New York State, when 
George S. Van Shaick, superintendent 
of insurance, after conference with in- 
surance executives, issued orders lim- 
iting loans and cash surrender values 
to $100. The purpose of the action 
was twofold: to prevent policy holders 
from hoarding cash, and to assist the 
companies in carrying out their prin- 
cipal function of paying death claims 
and annuities. 

“Life insurance in its best forms is 
one of the great triumphs of modern 
civilization, a protection at once to the 
individual and to society,” 
James R. Angell, since 1921 president 
of Yale University. He hed just been 
elected to succeed the late Calvin 
Coolidge on the board of directors of 
the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

@ Although the principal commodity 
exchanges were closed pending the re- 
opening of the banks, prices for many 
staples advanced sfnartly last week. 
The rise was predicated on the possi- 
bilities for inflation inherent in the 
emergency banking legislation passed 
by Congress on Thursday last. Re- 
flecting the optimism for higher values, 
prices of seats on various commodity 
exchanges jumped sharply upward 
last week, the most dramatic rise oc- 
curring in the Chicago Board of 
Trade, where memberships were 50% 
above pre-moratorium levels. Among 
the applicants was Curtis B. Dall of 
New York, son-in-law of President 
Roosevelt. 

@ The rise in commodities was halted 
on Monday, as the American dollar 
went rushing upwards in the foreign 
exchange markets. The successful out- 
come of the banking holiday was pri- 
marily responsible. A large foreign 


short interest had sold the dollar short, 
believing that the dollar was due for @ 
drop because of a misguided appraisal 
of the banking situation. 
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SCREEN: “42d Street” Needs 
No Hollywood Ballyhoo 


Warner Brothers chartered a special 
train, painted it gold and silver, loaded 
it with fourteen stars and a galaxy of 
chorus girl satellites, had it driven 
across the continent, stopping off to 
drop in on Mr. Roosevelt during the 
inauguration ceremonies which must 
have been trying enough anyway, and 
had it arrive in New York to ballyhoo 
a picture called “42d Street.” 

Surprisingly enough, in the face of 
all that publicity, it’s a better than 
average screen musical comedy. 

One of the early talking and singing 
films was “Broadway Melody” the plot 
of which was promptly used by various 
rivals. With few variations it is here 
again in “42d Street.” Once more an 
obscure chorus girl gets a chance to re- 
place the star on the opening night of 
a big musical show and once more are 
shown on the screen, with more or less 
verisimilitude, the lives and loves of 
the members of such a troupe. 

Some of the gags are fresh, if a bit 
far between, and several of the per- 
formances are excellent, notably that 
of Ruby Keeler as the girl who makes 
good. At the moment she looks like a 
more valuable piece of motion picture 
property than her more famous hus- 
band, Mr. Al Jolson. 


Competent 


More competent still is Una Merkel 
who can get a laugh with an impu- 
dently raised eyebrow and who has 
earned a good full length part long 
since. Warner Baxter is splendid as 
the slave-driving director who gives his 
all to make the show a hit but is left 
alone in the stage door alley at the end 
when the rest go out to-celebrate. 

The music and lyrics of Al Dubin and 
Harry Warren miss distinction by a 
wide margin except in one couplet 
wherein “nature” is forced to serve as 
a rhyme for “hate you.” Busby Berk- 
ely, the dance director, has gone to a 
lot of ineffectual bother about his in- 
tricate formations, not having been told 
that masses of chorus girls mean some- 
thing only in the flesh. 

His talent is wasted in the films. 





“Men Must Fight” Shifts 
The Blame To Women 


While sabers are being rattled in Eu- 
rope and actual hostilities are in prog- 
ress in Jehol, “Men Must Fight” (Met- 
ro) is a film to be seen and pondered. 
It depicts some of the horrors of a war 
in which New York is bombed by fliers 
of the “United States of Eurasia.” 

Diana Wynyard plays another of 
those réles in which she ages twenty 
years or more in the course of the pic- 
ture. 


At the start of “Men Must Fight” 
she is an English trained nurse in the 
World War. When the aviator with 
whom she has had an affair dies leaving 
her awaiting motherhood, an older 
American, knowing the facts, marries 
her. 

In 1940 her husband is Secretary of 
State and the son of the aviator has 
been brought up by her as an ardent 
pacifist. He is not, however, aware of 
his true parentage. 

When the war with Eurasia breaks 
out he sticks to his principles for a time, 
but finally the bombing of New York 
and the scorn of the girl he loves com- 
bine to drive him into the air force. 

The title, “Men Must Fight,” is self 
explanatory, especially when it is real- 
ized that the authors’ theme is that 
women make men fight. 

The scenes showing the destruction 
of New York are trick photography at 
its best. Lewis Stone is capital as the 
father, especially when he has to tell 
the boy he is not his father, and May 
Robson stands out as a cynical grand- 
mother. 


“Christopher Strong” Dims 
Star Who Fails to Shine 


The role of the daughter in “A Bill 
of Divorcement” is evidently a fool- 
proof one. It marked Katharine Cor- 
nell’s first success and people in Eng- 
land still talk about the late Meggie 
Albanesi’s performance in it nine 
years ago. f 

A few months-past movie audiences 
were sure that a new.star-had come 
into their firmament when they saw 
Katharine Hepburn essay the part. 

Miss- Cornell has gone on to other 
deserved triumphs and Miss Albanesi 
died too soon after her appearance in 
the role to prove her seeming ability, 
but in “Christopher Strong” (Radio) 
Miss Hepburn does little to show that 
she has earned the star rating that 
her producers have accorded her. 

Not that she has very much to work 
with. Gilbert Frankau’s story is un- 
convincing and priggishly dull and 








NEW MOVIES ; OF THE WEEK 





THE WOMAN ACCUSED (Paramount). Ten 
of “the world’s greatest writers,"’ includ- 
ing Ursula Parrott and Vina Delmar, 
wrote this feeble story for Nancy Carroll. 
Bayard Veiller dramatized it. None of 
their handiwork shows to advantage. 

SECRETS (United Artists), The old play and 
Norma Talmadge silent film made into a 
talking picture for Mary Pickford with 
the locale changed from England to Cal- 
ifornia. Leslie Howard is the hero. 

OBEY THE LAW (Columbia). Leo Carrillo 
as a barber who won't toady to the pol- 
iticians in his district, 
results. 

THE MAN THEY COULDN’T ARREST 
(Gainsborough). A _ British crook melo- 


with disastrous 


drama with Hugh Wakefield. 
HERITAGE OF THE DESERT (Paramount). 

Sally Blane and Randolph Scott in a sage- 

brush and cactus drama by Zane Grey. 
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mted and developed. 
'The story has logic as well as sus- 
pense and the dialogue is credible with 
more than a few humorous touches. 


Hypnotist 

Jean Hersholt plays the hypnotist. 
He interrupts a cribbage game in the 
police station by telling Detective Cap- 
tain Riley (Robert Elliott) that he is 
about to commit an unsolvable murder 
unless he is stopped. 

He has a shell shocked patient who 
jsalso a banker. While hypnotized the 
patient can be compelled to rob the 
pank. The doctor needs money, so he 
will kill the banker, rifle the bank and 
dispose of the corpse. 


Sleuths 


The detectives agree to see that the 
doctor does not give in to his tempta- 
tion, but nevertheless not one, but two 
murders are committed. The news- 
paper man is a help in solving the mys- 
tery and, as played by Stuart Erwin, 
aids the entertainment as well. 

A novel feature of “The Crime of the 
Century” is that at one time in the 
proceedings the audience is given a 
minute off, during which they are 
shown images of all the characters 
and asked to guess the name of the 
guilty person. 


Il Duce in Absorbing 
Historical Record 


Starting with shots of Il Duce’s 
birthplace and his father’s blacksmith 
shop, the film “Mussolini Speaks” 
(Columbia) proceeds to tell of his 
early experiences as a Socialist eleven 
times jailed. 

Up to this point the only appearances 





BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M. 


=... Cz. a. Ft. 
Mar. 17. St. Patrick’s 
Day from Ireland. 
COLUMBIA ....... 2.30 1.30 12.30 11.30 
Newton D. Baker. 
NBC—WEAF ..... 7.00 640 5.00 4.00 
Mar. 18. Kousse- 
vitsky conducts Bos- 
ton Symphony. 
NBC—WJIZ ...ceee 8.15 7.15 6.15 5.15 
Fray and Braggiotti, 
pianists, COLUM- 
MET 02 0<+ess anwar 8.45 745 645 5.45 
Metropolitan Opera 
quartet. NBC— 
SP ey i 52 11.30 10.30 9.30 8.30 
Mar. 19, Banks and 
Money, Dr. Tripp. 
NBC—WEAF ..... 2.15 1.15 12.15 11.15 


Toscanini conducts 
N. ¥Y. Philharmonic- 


Ri cbatecernts 3.00 2.00 1.00 12.00 
Ernest Hyitcheson, 
‘Symphony. COLUM- 
SRR ae 10.15 9.15 8.15 7.15 
Mar, 21, Tax Reform 
Forum. NBC—W4JZ 7.15 6.15 5.15 4.15 


Mar, 22, Josef Lhe- 
vinne, pianist, and 
NBC Symphony. 
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of the dictator in the picture are repro- 
ductions of still photographs of him at 
various ages. Lowell Thomas’s voice 
is heard throughout in narration and 
explanation. 

Mussolini himself is first shown in 
motion when he is in an army hospital, 
severely wounded. Then comes his dis- 
charge, the formation of the Fascisti 
and the march: on Rome. 

Apart from showing the reconcilia- 
tion of the State and the Vatican, the 
remainder of “Mussolini Speaks” is 
largely taken up with a sound recording 
of his boasting, pleading, threatening 
and pouting on the occasion of his 
speech to the people of Naples on the 
tenth anniversary of the march on 
Rome. 

Except that even Lowell Thomas feels 
called on at one point to comment on 
the faces Mussolini makes when he de- 
livers an address, it can be assumed 
that Il Duce will be pleased with the 
print of “Mussolini Speaks’ which was 
shipped to-him on the Rex, crack ship 
of his merchant marine. 





STAGE: “Both Your Houses,” 
A Hint to Reform Congress 


In the early years of the current 
century a Senator from Illinois defined 
an honest politician as one who stays 
bought. That might be taken as the 
belief of Maxwell Anderson whose 
“Both Your Houses’ is the fourth New 
York production of the season by the 
Theater Guild. 

However, Mr. Anderson, while he has 
written a propaganda play filled with 
rare good humor, believes that finally 
the people will rise up and do some- 
thing about the denizens of the Houses 
of Congress—the houses of his title. 

The story of “Both Your Houses” is 
far from novel. It is a reappearance 
of the familiar plot of the young re- 
former who finds himself beaten by 
the very weapon with which he had 
thought to chastise the corrupt. This 
time he is a young representative from 
the West who shocked Congress by 
asking to have his own election in- 
vestigated. He follows this, when he is 
appointed to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, by trying to defeat a moderate- 
ly grafting bill by adding so much to 
it that it will be too ridiculous to pass. 

Needless to say, by the time he and 
his colleagues were through with it the 
bill had something in it for everybody 
and was passed even over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. 

“Both Your Houses” presents even 
its villians as plausible human beings 
far from devoid of charm. Mr. Ander- 
son knows that brains are unnecessary 
to legislators, but they must be person- 
able in one way or another to get away 
with their grafting. 

One of the most beguiling reprobates 
to be seen on the stage in years is 
Representative Solomon Fitzmaurice, 
brilliantly portrayed by Walter C. 
Kelly, sometimes Virginia Judge in 


vaudeville. He has been in the House 
for thirty years and has come to real- 
ize that the surface of public apathy 
to graft has hardly been scratched. 
Produced two months ago, when the 
Lame Duck Congress was clumsily 
capering, the play would doubtless 
have seemed more apt than today, but 
“Both Your Houses” is interesting 
nevertheless and the script is given 
first class treatment by Worthington 
Miner, the director. In addition there 
is a fine cast—notably Sheppard Strud- 
wick, a newcomer from stock, as the 
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Judge Kelly and Secretary Phillips 


reformer; Mary Phillips, as a wise 
secretary; Jane Seymour, as a Con- 
gresswoman; and, above all, the afore- 
said Mr. Kelly. 


Some Other Plays, Two 
of Them Not So Good 


The remaining New York dramatic 
offerings of the week included “The 
Lady Refuses” which promptly closed 
and was notable only because not a 
single first string critic was able to sit 
through it. 

e “Lone Valley” by Sophie Treadwell, 
author of the fondly remembered “Ma- 
chinal” of a few seasons back, was 
hardly better. It voncerns the worn 
situation of a lady with a past which 
creeps up on her even in a farmhouse 
in a “Lone Valley” where she thinks 
she is safe. 

e Brightening 42d Street, however, is 
the reappearance of a beautiful produc- 
tion of Tchekov’s “The Cherry Or- 
chard” with Alla Nazimova as the 
mother of the improvident Russian 
family of the old regime. It is to be 
alternated with performances of “Alice 
in Wonderland” by Eva Le Gallienne 
and her company at the New Amster- 
dam Theater. 
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BLESSED EVENT: A Study 
of a Maternal Egoist 


DAMNED IF THEY DO. By Helena Hunt- 
ington Smith, 341 pages, 98,000 words. 
Morrow, New York. $2.00. 


This story of the rough road of fer- 
tility is a dirge for mothers. Helena 
Huntington Smith, wife of the biog- 
rapher Henry F. Pringle, wrote most 
of the book while she was expecting 
her second child. Women, she finds, 
even American women, are biologically 
condemned. 

Single, the female is lonely and en- 
vious of her wedded sisters, but when 
lovely woman stoops to matrimony she 
finds that there are penalties to be 
exacted—“penalties to be borne, of 
course, exclusively by the woman.” 
Members of the not-always-frail sex 
are “damned if they do” have little 
ones, but damned also if they don’t. 


Inevitable 


Marny was a hot-house plant. Her 
mother “knew what was good for peo- 
ple, including her own family, and she 
saw that they got it whether they 
wanted it or not. She was, in short, a 
wonderful woman.” What more in- 
evitable than that Marny should fall 
like lightning when she meets on the 
Geck of a transatlantic liner an en- 
gineer returning from romantic coun- 
tries ? 

She enjoyed married life in New 
York, particularly after she got a job 
on a weekly magazine, until, when 
her work was about to assume the 
status of a career, she found that she 
was to have a child. Then, on the 
tumbril of pregnancy, she: approached 
the scaffold. . 

The symptoms of the blessed state— 
dimensional and painful—wearied her 
until the benedictions of her friends 
had turned to acid. Twenty-six ruth- 
less pages are devoted to the final 
desperate battle for creation, unmiti- 
gated by the professional stamina of 
nurses or the pitiless exhortations of 
the doctors. During it Marny rings all 
the changes on the lament for herself 
and for all women, and of anger for 
inept and slow members of the medical 
profession. This is good reporting, 
both of the struggle and of the hero- 
ine’s state of mind which made it 
worse. 

Marny was new to the joys of inde- 
pendent life, and loath to have her ego 
frayed by the domestic straightjacket. 
Delivery merely transferred her trou- 
bles from the hospital to the nursery. 

Neil, the young son, proceeded to 
test her capacity for early rising, her 
judgment as a trained nurse, and the 
acoustics of the house. The bouquet 
was crowned in a year by the un- 
looked-for debut of a baby sister. 

Brad, the husband, the eternal male, 
was understanding of her trials only 
up to a certain point, and meanwhile 













he had been attracted by the restless 
figure of Katsie, whose marriage was 
dissolved by her decision to have no 
children. Thus the lady in retreat from 
maternity displaced her whose harassed 
life was babies, just babies. 

But Marny “was not born to be one 
of the desperate few who go down 
fighting. She was one of the patient 
multitude who surrender in the end and 
accept what life brings them.” And 
the end was peace without victory. 
No panacea is offered for the tribula- 
tions of women which, like death, un- 
justly vex the race. 

Her publishers state that the novel 
is largely derived from its author’s ex- 
periences. Like Marny, Helena Hunt- 
ington Smith was a journalist before 
relinquishing her professional life, and 
like her she has two children, a boy and 
a girl born last June when she was fin- 
ishing this book. Her sharp talents as 
a writer have made her a regular con- 
tributor to The New Yorker. 








WAR DEBTS: Made Clear 
for Layman by an Expert 


WILL THEY PAY? By Dorsey Richardson, 
169 pages, 25,000 words. Appendix. Lip- 
pincott, Philadelphia. $1. 


A man who fought in the war, helped 
to negotiate the peace, and was the De- 
partment of State’s economic expert on 
Western Europe, presents the case for 
immediate revision of war debts. 

He wrote the book “for his own 
amusement,” but also because he feels 
that the facts of the situation should 
be made available to the lay citizen. 
There has been no lack of short articles 
on the subject and learned treatises of 
great length have made their mark; 
now the facts behind the question are 
presented in a small, readable volume. 


Cancellation 


The voice of the government has not 
made things clear, says Mr. Richard- 
son. “No Senator or Representative 
has publicly declared himself unre- 
servedly in favor of cancellation or 
drastic revision of the debts, yet it is 
quite inconceivable that every member 
of both Houses of Congress in the pri- 
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ISLANDS UNDER THE WIND (Longmans, 
$2.50). Hassoldt Davis’ accounts of 
Tahiti Bali and other insular paradises 

WHAT PRICE MAJORCA (Farrar & Rhine- 
hart, $2.50). History and pleasant cheap 
life today in an artist and writer colony, 
by Percy Waxman. 

I HAVE BEEN YOUNG (Harcourt, Brace, 
$2.50). Elizabeth Lomond (pen-name) 
does a realistic autobiography of sad 
adventures. 

THIS PEOPLE (Harpers, $2.50). Ludwig 
Lewisohn in five long stories once more 
castigates non-Jewish Jews. 

AN AMERICAN GIRL (Claude. Kendall, 
$2.50). Novel by Tiffany Thayer about 
a girl who wanted to be an actress and a 
lady at the same time. 























































































Helena Smith has two, too 


vacy of his intellect opposes this view. 
If so, it is the only example in history 
of a unanimous opinion cherished by 
the Congress of the United States.” 

Before June 15, when the next debt 
installments are due, we must estab- 
lish a new policy or at least negotiate 
and postpone payments to prevent de- 
fault. When we parted with the cash 
that our allies hired, we resembled a 
bank making loans to a merchant who 
was being attacked by gangsters and 
had no security but hope. 


Sacrifice 


Since then, he has attained a kind of 


peace, but no profits, and his present. 


state and his creditor’s real interests 
make payment impractical. The sac- 
rifice required of the latter has been 
exaggerated: “If our national income 
increased, through the removal of the 
dead hand of the debts from the world’s 
economic life, by only 1%, we should 
have gained twice as much in national 
income as we might have lost in the 
failure to receive debt payments.” 

The factors in the complex situation 
described at length by Harold G. Moul- 
ton and Leo Pasvolsky in “War Debts 
and World Prosperity” are here set 
down in primer form. 

“This volume,” Mr. Richardson 
writes in his preface, “is written 
frankly for the intelligent American 
reader, who, lacking specialized knowl- 
edge or training, may desire to inform 
himself briefly.” 

Mr. Richardson’s business has kept 
him close to the debt question for the 
last twelve years. After the war, some 
months of relief work on the Baltic and 
an appointment to the Military Detach 
ment of the Peace Commission, he was 
made an officer of the State Depart 
ment, during which he attended the 
Disarmament Conference in 1926. 

He has also acted as European Di 
rector for the United States Lines, and 
is now interested in the foreign bust 
ness of a New York banking house. 
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DEMOCRACY : Adams Brings 
His History Down to 1932 


THE MARCH OF DEMOCRACY: FROM 
CIVIL WAR TO WORLD. POWER. By 
420 pages, 157,000 


James Truslow Adams, 
index. Scribners, 


words. Illustrations, 
New York. $3.50. 


The second and final part of the high- 
speed historian Adams’ “The March of 
Democracy” is set down as a fluent nar- 
rative for the general reader’ rather 
than a detailed record for the scholar. 

The period with which it deals nat- 
urally makes it of more immediate in- 
terest than its predecessor, “The Rise 
of the Union.” An account of the de- 
pression of 1893, for instance, which be- 
gan with rebellious farmers and cries 
for inflation, exhibits many of the sec- 
tional and financial problems which 
have raised their heads during the past 
three years and are still on the door- 
step. 

The author does not seek to empha- 
size any particular angle, economic, so- 
cial or political, but to follow the main 
stream of events, and he does it in the 
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Mr. Adams Found Distance Helpful 


style of a journalist using his back- 
ground material and explanations only 
to make the setting clear. ‘ 

The size of the task to be accom- 
plished in the space of a single volume 
precludes special attention to the fig- 
ures on the stage or a detailed examina- 
tion of the evidence supporting the 
writer’s statements: hence the history 
cannot be classed either as a fresh con- 
tribution to our body of knowledge or 
a great event in the literary world. 

Nevertheless, vigorous writing gives 
hew life to the sixty years that have 
changed a people’s boundaries, its po- 
sition in the world, and its manner of 
living. Illustrations, maps, reproduc- 
tions of news pages and significant car- 
9 make a valuable addition to the 

t. 

Mr. Adams’ popular “The Epic of 
America” was his philosophical com- 
ment on our history, but it preceded 


the history itself by almost two years. 
The latter was originally contracted for 
as a subscription sale item, but as a re- 
sult of the other book’s success is being 
sold in the shops. It was written in 
England, where the author lives most 
of the time, considering transatlantic 
distance more of a help than a hin- 
drance to the historian who wants per- 
spective. 

After making his way as a broker 
until he was 34, he shifted his energies 
from stocks to history with such whole- 
heartedness that during the last eight 
years he has produced eleven books. 

This Spring, he will visit his native 
country to receive three honorary de- 
grees which he has selected from 
among five lately offered to him in 
recognition of his writings. 





SCOTTISH: “Sunset Song” of 
The Vanishing Crofters 


SUNSET SONG. By Lewis Grassic Gibbon. 
301 pages, 110,000 words. Century, New 
York. $2. 


The words of this story are more 
memorable than the story itself. Writ- 
ten of Scotland, in the language of its 
people, it is a prose poem of the soil 
and its inhabitants. Chris, the heroine, 
her domineering father, and her lover 
Ewan are the protagonists in a home- 
spun plot. 


Peccadillos 


The real excuse for it, however, is in 
the humor and talk of the farmers, 
their robust peccadillos, and chiefly the 
fine country in which they live. These 
are brought to the reader in phrases 
that must be tasted to be appraised. 

Hence it is less stirring to learn of 
Chris’s actions during a storm that 
turned loose her horses than to dis- 
cover “the night that was hardly night 
at all; an hour poised on the edge of 
the morning, like a penny on its rim; 
the flutter of the wind in their faces 
and the wet county sleeping about 
them, it smelt like Spring, not a morn- 
ing in fore-Winter.” 

The event of her marriage is less re- 
markable than the scene in her room 
when “the window curtains were 
drawn, and in the moment they stood 
breathing from their climb of the 
stairs Chris heard the sound of the 
snow that stroked the window, with 
quiet, soft fingers, as though writing 
there.” 


Crofters 


“Sunset Song” is a long story of a 
vanishing race of small farmers in 
Scotland, the crofters, ending with a 
Great War which was beyond their 
comprehension. Its author, who has 
written other and dissimilar books pub- 
lished in this country, prefers not to 
reveal his (or her) identity with this 
one, and its title-page bears only a 
pseudonym. So many words heard 
only in Scotland are included here, that 
a small glossary has been added to the 
book. 
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GRAMMAR: Cuts Language 
To 850 Basic Words 


English grammar simplified by a 
woman. Pronouns out. Also interjec- 
tions. Non-sentences recognized at last. 

English language reduced to 850 bas- 
ic words by a man. 

Soon all talk, write like telegrams. 

Dr. Janet Rankin Aiken, a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota, now 
Professor of English in the Extension 
Department of Columbia University, 
announced last week that after five 
years study she has devised a simplified 
plan of English grammar. By this she 
replaces the orthodox eight parts of 
speech with six functions and five 
speech-units, admits the non-sentence 
to academic English grammar and for- 
mulates new rules for punctuation, ac- 
cepting the informal dots and dashes 
dear to newspapermen and advertising 
copywriters. 

In Dr. Aiken’s 70-page study called, 
“New Plan of English Grammar,” to be 
published by the Extension Department 
of Columbia, the six functions—abso- 
lute, verb, subject, complement, modi- 
fier and connective—are performed by 
the five speech units—the sentence, 
non-sentence, clause, phrase and word. 

“Functionally,” says Dr. Aiken, who 
has written two other books, “English 
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Past and Present,” published in 1928 
and “Why English Sounds Change,” 
published in 1929, “there is no such 
thing as a prcnoun in English. Under 
the new procedure, no word in English 
is classified ‘as a particular ‘part of 
speech.’ It must be analyzed on the 
basis of the work it does in sentence 
or non-sentence.” 

When she comes to the interjection 
(Goody!) she makes it an absolute or 
a modifier (It was oh! so pretty.) 

In punctuation, she says, there has 
been a silent revolution. Which she ac- 
cepts to the extent of abolishing all 
punctuation not necessary to make the 
meaning clear. 


Basic 


Dr. Aiken’s reforms follow closely 
on the heels of the “Basic English” pro- 
posed by C. K. Ogden of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, England, who has 
spent ten years stripping the average 
working vocabulary down to 850 words. 
The Englishman says that his synthetic 
system makes English 90% easier to 
learn. 

Here is what happens to a passage 
from Poe’s “Gold Bug” when it is Og- 
denized. The original passage reads: 

“In these excursions he was usually 
accompanied by an old Negro, called 
Jupiter, who had been manumitted be- 
fore the reverses of the family, but 
who could be induced, neither by threats 
nor promises to abandon what he con- 
sidered his right of attendance upon 
the footsteps of his young, ‘Massa 
Will.’ ” 

In basic English it reads: 

“An old black man named Jupiter 
generally went with him on these 
walks. He had been made free before 
the family losses, but nothing, not even 
suggestions of reward or punishment 
would make him give up what he took 
to be his right position as the servant 
of ‘Master Will.’” 








FOURTH ESTATE 
BILLBOARD: Troupers’ and 


Hawkers’ Rendezvous 


If you are a midget and want to get 
in touch with a human skeleton; an un- 
employed lady who can do ladder work, 
one arm push-ups and end with an 
“jron-jaw;” an at-liberty wall crasher 
willing to ride a motorcycle through a 
one inch board wall at 80 miles per 
hour; could use a giant stuffed mon- 
ster alligator, a merry-go-round or a 
formula for making hair straightener 
there is one obvious place for you to 
look: Billboard. 

This weekly, little known to laymen, 
is at once a bible, the five foot book- 
shelf and the newspaper for street 
hawkers, carnival men, circus per- 
formers, stage troupers and screen 
folk. Next week it will publish its 
thick Spring Special which is timed 
for the annual call to arms for outdoor 
entertainers. 








NEWS-WEEK 


Its cryptic jargon is frequently not 
understandable to outsiders. To it a 
medicine show is a “med opry;” the 
suit-case and tripod of a street hawker 
his “tripes and keister.” 

Billboard divides all entertainment 
into two classes, outdoor and indoor. 
Outdoor has its own editor who works 
in Cincinnati. Indoor has its editor 
who makes up his pages in New York. 

Despite the fact that Billboard cov- 
ers the theater and movies ably it is 
the outdoor men who lean on it so 
heavily. The theater has other pub- 
lications were it can get news, the 
carnival men have not. These latter 
depend on Billboard not only as a news 
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Mr. Sugarman Punctuates His Oaths 


clearing house but for a number of 
other services not usually associated 
with magazines. 

The free mail service allows High 
(“Stilts Walker”) Arnold to write “Hu- 
man Frog” Ferry whom he hasn’t seen 
for years and whose address he does 
not know. To compile the mail list 
that keeps these gypsy people tied to- 
gether Billboard employs eight mail 
clerks who work in five offices about 
the country. 

About this service, which is virtu- 
ally the only means of communication 
between outdoor workers, the Billboard 
editors are sentimental. They like to 
cite cases of orphans finding relatives 
and of old friends being re-united af- 
ter years of separation. 

The list is colorful. Frequently let- 
ter writers will find that name and 
initials won’t furnish sufficient iden- 
tification so they address letters to 
“Hindoo Charlie” Johnson, “Chew To- 
bacco” McCory, “Stovepipe Benny” 
Benson, Steve (“Tuxie’”) Oudex. 

At Christmas time Billboard mail 
offices are swamped with letters, par- 
cel post food baskets and even live 
animals for pets. 

Another department “Pipes from 
Pitchmen” is a clearing house for 
street hawker news. A “high pitch- 
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man” is a man who sells herb m 

hair dye, vegetable slicers from the 
back of a wagon or truck. A “low 
pitchman” works from the street. This 
department piously observes to these 
men who live. off a gullible public: 
“Unless you and all that you stand for 
is sold along with your merchandige 
the sale is but half made.” Deeper jp 
the magazines are advertisements for 
“pitch ‘lines” which tell of pen ang 
pencil sets which cost 7 cents and may 
be sold for 50 cents; men’s suits at $12 
a dozen; neckties at $10 a gross, 


Leads 


Such departmental material addeg 
to the full news coverage supplied by 
several hundred correspondents, has 
built Billboard into the commanding 
magazine in the amusement field. At 
15 cents a copy it has more than thirty 
thousand readers. 

The magazine was started 39 years 
ago by the late W. H. Donaldson as 
The Billboard Advertiser. Donaldson 
was a lithographer and felt that there 
should be a journal for his trade. The 
first issues carried news about poster 
contracts to be let, new lithographing 
methods, paper prices, etc. 

Outdoor performers, knowing that it 
was read by all show owners, found it 
a natural place to advertise that they 
were “at liberty.” Gradually Billboard 
was changed into its present form, 

Today Billboard is about the size of 
The Saturday Evening Post. It is still 
printed on cheap pulp paper, but it has 
added a glossy colored cover. As these 
changes have come about the magazine 
has continued to prosper. In Cincin- 
nati it owns its own building and print- 
ing plant. 


Field 


Billboard editors resent the appella- 
tion “The Outdoor Man’s Bible” and 
point pridefully to the magazine’s com- 
plete coverage of stage, radio, screen. 

Much of its success in the indoor 
field may be traced to the able editor- 
ship of Elias E. Sugarman. A native 
New Yorker, he is tall, dark, sharp 
featured, dynamic. Despite the fact 
that the magazine is a weekly he gears 
his office to the high pitch of a tabloid 
office turning out hourly editions. 

Instead of punctuating his speech 
with oaths as some editors do, he 
punctuates his oaths with an occasional 
unstressed word. He emphasizes every 
point he makes by pounding his désk 
so violently that the old Billboard of- 
fice shakes. 

To 31-year-old “Sugar” Sugarmat, 
Broadway is fish, flesh, and good red 
herring. He lives on it and in it. He 
has been associated with it the better 
part of his life, first as a newspaper 
man and for the last eight years as 4 
member of Billboard’s staff. 

He is either violently for or against 
any proposition—never tepid. In his 
weekly column, “Through Sugar’ 
Domino” he has run many rampait 
crusades. 
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A letter to News-Minded People 


—A LETTER WITH SOMETHING TO SELL 


Dear Sir or Madam: 


It is a far cry from the full dinner pail to the foreclosed mortgage, from the two-car 


garage to the national bank moratorium. 
What of tomorrow? The New Deal? 


NEWS-WEEK, America’s newest and least expensive news-magazine, will give the 
answers to such questions as these, week by week, for all the tomorrows to come. 


For NEWS-WEEK reports the week's significant news; it gives you the background for 
understanding, etching each subject finely and clearly in the minds of its readers. 


You cannot read NEWS-WEEK, week by week, without grasping and retaining funda- 
mental information on some of the phenomena that are stirring these tumultuous times. 


That is why thousands of intelligent men and women from Boston to the Coast are read- 
ing NEWS-WEEK today. And that is why hundreds more are subscribing with every 


morning's mail. 


Mee er 


How NEWS-WEEK serves you 


Keeping well informed today is a problem for 
every thinking man and woman, but to NEWS- 
WEEK it is a challenge. 


NEWS-WEEK meets the problem for the read- 
er, accepts the challenge for itself, by giving more 
“meat” of the news within its covers than any 
single daily newspaper does in seven days. 


NEWS-WEEK does not take the place of a 
newspaper, though it is organized like one; it is 
an indispensable complement to gre read- 
ing, because it explains, expounds, clarifies. 


NEWS-WEEK cuts to the core of world events 
and each issue is the result of profound research 
and expert treatment by editors seasoned in news 
reporting and news writing. 


NEWS-WEEK is illustrated with pertinent, often 
piquant, always arresting, news photographs from 
all parts of the world—people, events . . . in ac- 
tion . . . beginning on an unique cover and con- 
tinuing throughout the swift-moving text, with at 
least three full pages of photographs which in 
themselves are visual news stories. 


ror F 


Does NEWS-WEEK, as I have described it, and as you see it here, offer a challenge to 
you, a busy individual caught up in the turmoil of a bewildered civilization? 


Events are as ceaseless as the tides. Something is always happening, somewhere. 


Something will happen to you each week . . . a deeper insight into the ever-shifting 


drama of human affairs . . 
this issue of the magazine. 


. if you will fill-in and mail the Subscription Card enclosed with 


Faithfully 
(Signed) Julian L. Watkins 


Circulation Manager 




















NEWS 


in all its phases 


EVENTS..PICTURES.. BACKGROUND 


Il. You read 
| You are up-to-date on important 


affairs 


2. You see 


You have striking news photo- 


graphs of the latest happenings 


3. You understand 


You have the background necessary 
to make each important event 


thoroughly comprehensible 


NEWS-WEEK 
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